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COMING NEXT MONTH... 

To celebrate the return of Doctor Who to our screens, 
we are giving away a glossy pull-out poster of CtHIn 
Baker FREEl Also in Issue 118, we speak to Colin 
Baker and Anthony Read, there's a feature on the 
enduringly popular Dalela, The Three Doctors is 
featured in the Archives and Carole Ann Ford is 
featured in The Companions. These are just a few 


reasons to buy the November issue of DWM - on sale 
from 9th October I 

Also on sale around now the Doctor Who Collected 
Comics! Beautifully coloured and featuring The Shape- 
Shifter and FoMyThe Glot (scripts Steve Parkhouse, art 
John Ridgway), these early Sixth Doctor stories are 
appearing together in this first volume. Don’t miss it! 
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CUP LIST 

A friend of mine was recently moan¬ 
ing about what he called 'Doctor Who 
being forgotten' over the last year. 
Just to prove he's wrong, I've com¬ 
piled a list of the 'clips' of the good 
Doctor that have graced our TVs since 
the stoppage began; 

a. On the programme called Wind- 
mi//, all about the BBC Archives. In 
one programme on costume, a 
piece from the 1977 Who 
documentary was shown, along 
with a clip from Talons of Weng- 
Chiang. 

b. On Windmill the following week 
(all about 'Time'}, a clip was shown 
from episode 10 of The War 
Games. 

c. On the schools programme En¬ 
glish File, discussing science fic¬ 
tion. a fairly long clip was shown 
from Robot (although the Robot 
itself wasn't featured). 

d. In the 1963 episode of The Rock 
and Roll Years, a clip from An 
Unearthly Child was used, as well 
as the original titles. 

e. On That's Life recently, a clip from 
Kinda was used to show viewers 
what an idiot Adrian Mills (presen¬ 
ter on That's Life) was in his role of 
Aris. The infamous snake was also 
shown growing to the giant rubber 
rubbish. 

And with the new season more or 
less just around the corner, the 
newspapers have been bombarding 
us with location reports and pictures 
of Bonnie Langford. 

So, has the Doctor been forgotten? I 
don't think so. If anything, when 
season Twenty-Three hits our screens, 
it'll be the best for several years and 
it'll need support. So take Dave 
Whiley's (Letters issue 114) advice, 
and, once the series has re-started, 
write to the Beeb and say how GOOD 
the new series is. We can't afford to 
lose the Doctor. 

As for issue 114 - superb. The Chris 
Achilleos Interview was very good but 
I think it would have been better if a 
little longer. 

R.J. Hammond, 
Godaiming, 
Surrey. 

INACCURACIES 

One of the reasons I read DWM is that 
it maintains standards of production 
and quality that, through no fault of 
their own, the amateur fanzines lack. 
But what I find uniquely irritating, in 
almost every issue that I receive, is the 
lack of attention paid to factual 
accuracy. When you have people like 
David Howe and Gary Russell in¬ 
volved (people who, I'm assured, 
know their Doctor Who. I am amazed 
to find so many factual errors, espe- 
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Send your letters to: To The 
TARDIS, Doctor Who Magazine, 
23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA. 


daily in articles primarily concerned 
with factual information. Take for 
example the Fantasy Females article 
(Richard Marson, DWM 115, p.18): 
much of this was marred by plain 
errors about who played what charac¬ 
ter. I won't list them, because I know 
from past experience that you don't 
publish letters with lists of mistakes 
and corrections in them. 

More generally, though. I've found 
both the Fantasy Males and Fantasy 
Females articles tedious in the ex¬ 
treme. The first of these had a few 
redeeming characteristics, mainly its 
originality; but the second was, under 
a flimsy guise of analysing the sexism 
of Doctor Who (definitely a subject for 
discussion. I'd be the first to admit), 
yet another example of it. Leaving 
aside the fact that the bulk of the thing 
was written in the most dire fashion, 
the twee and patronising innuendos 
made me cringe. 

Sexism in Doctor Who does not stop 
at 'legs for the dads' but crops up in 
many of the series' best stories. Take 
Galaxy Four, for instance. Far from 
having the Doctor face tough, ruth¬ 
less, liberated women, this story 
portrayed the Drahvins as completely 
incompetent and rather stupid people. 
The Drahvin clones, for example, were 
typical 'dumb blondes' - but carrying 
futuristic weaponry. 


Anyone using this story as a pointer 
to any sort of 'enlightened' sexual 
attitude in Doctor Who fails to realise 
that it is, in fact, something of a fraud 
in that respect. Given that the ‘fantasy 
female' principal blossomed from 
then on, it is arguable that the 
programme is, and has been, entirely 
'man-centric'. As John Tulloch and 
Manuel Alvarado put it in Doctor Who 
the Unfolding Text, 'generally and 
dominantly Doctor Who has main¬ 
tained the male view of the world ... 
in terms of the roles women occupy 
within the series one would have to 
argue for the extreme narrative con¬ 
ventionality of Doctor Who.' 

However, I don't think one can 
criticise the programme on these 
grounds, even though it might repel 
many people. In terms of its genre as a 
whole, it is hardly unique (certainly 
not as unique as fans sometimes kid 
themselves) and reinforces many of 
the prejudices inherent in popular 
television generally. I would agree 
with Richard Marson, that the intro¬ 
duction of a character like the Rani is 
undoubtedly a good thing: she is, 
arguably, the first female character to 
function on equal terms with the male 
protagonists, the Doctor and the 
Master. 

In conclusion, then, I'd like to 
reiterate my main bone of contention: 
articles like Fantasy Females do no¬ 
thing for the programme, nothing for 
the fans, nothing for Richard Marson, 
and nothing for DWM. Everything 
else, though, is superlative. I've even 
been converted to the comic-strip, 
something I never thought would 
happen. 

William Preston, 
London SW6. 

MISSING MALES 

I am writing with regard to Fantasy 
Males in issue 114. When I had 
finished the feature, I felt that I just 
had to write in and voice my opinion. 
First off, I think it would have been 
better had it been written by a woman. 

That said, 1 would like to point out 
some problems with the article. Num¬ 
ber one, where's Ian? Ian Chesterton is 
a great looking guy, and graced our 
screen for too long to be omitted. He 
certainly deserves a mention before 
Turlough's legs! 

Whose fantasy really includes Ju¬ 
lian Glover? I think that Mr Marson has 
confused acting with being a hunk. 

Overall, I thought it was a very poor 
article, and if this is the response to 
many readers who requested such a 
survey, it was not worth the wait. 

As for the rest of the magazine, I 
think it is terrific. 

Jennifer Bealek, 
Illinois, 
USA. 




BASEBALL BLOOPER 

First of all, congratulations on a job 
well done. Your magazine has im¬ 
proved drastically lately, and I've 
enjoyed every issue. I especially 
appreciate the current news about the 
show. Things tend to be blown way 
out of proportion by the time they get 
to the U.S., so it's nice to hear news 
straight from the horse's mouth (so to 
speak). 

I was especially pleased to see a 
baseball reference in the comic strip 
story, Time Bomb in Issue 114, even if 
it was wrong. So just to set the record 
straight: The Dodgers' home stadium 
was in Brooklyn, not New York City, 
and it was called Ebbetts Field, not 
Dodgers Stadium. There wasn't a 
Dodgers Stadium until after 1956, 
when the Dodgers moved from Brook¬ 
lyn to Los Angeles. As for the team the 
"Redskins" - there never was one - at 
least not in the Dodgers' "lifetime". 

Barbara Bardenhagen, 
New York, 
USA. 

Whoops! Apologies to Barbara and 
other baseball fans among our 
readers. 

TEDIOUS THREATS 

What a delight to know Joan Sims will 
be in Doctor Who this season. We are 
great fans of Joan Sims and were 
thrilled with the back cover of DWM 

114. 

Continuing with the appraisals, 10 
out of 10 for Tim Quinn and Dicky 
Howett, both for their marvellous 
Letters page cartoon and their History 
Tourseries. 

At risk of putting a cat amongst the 
pigeons, let's hope that the Master 
doesn't appear in this current season 
of Doctor Who. or if he does that he 
has a FATAL accident. How many 
times can the Master threaten to 



Something new - a computerised portrait 
of a Dalek! By Leonard Walsh, Delran. 
NewJersey. 


destroy the universe without it becom¬ 
ing boring? 

By the way, readers may be in¬ 
terested in knowing that we in Austra¬ 
lia have been, and still are, viewing the 
whole of the Third Doctor's episodes 
(currently up to the Carnival of 
Monsters). 

Paul & Robert Bolger, 
Wembley Downs, 
Australia 

FITTING TRIBUTE 

I was very sad to read of the tragic 
death of Robert Holmes. If anyone 
deserved the title of the greatest writer 
in the history of Doctor Who it was he; 
an exceptional achievement consider¬ 
ing the brilliance of his three main 
rivals to that accolade, David Whitak¬ 
er, Brian Hayles and Malcolm Hulke, 
also since departed. 


Mr Holmes will be sorely missed by 
all who have ever delighted in his 
magnificent episodes for the series, 
which tapped such rich depths of 
character and plot that no other 
dramatist was quite able to match. But 
it is some comfort to remember that 
he has left behind a legacy of classic 
television in a wide range of excellent 
programmes. This is his memorial. 
Through these programmes and his 
wonderful novelisation of The Two 
Doctors his work will live on to be 
enjoyed by many generations to 
come. 

If the Doctor Who Hall of Fame 
award is to reappear in the next 
Season Survey it is my opinion that it 
should go to Robert Holmes. It would 
be a fitting tribute to the man who 
created the Autons and Sontarans, 
introduced the Master, and helped to 
make Doctor Who the single best 
science fiction programme in the 
world. 

Jonathan Evans, 
Ashby De La Zouch, 
Leicestershire. 

THE BEAST IS BEST 

Well, what can I say. You are getting 
better all the time! The layout of the 
magazine is now just right, the 
features are bright and informative, 
(thanks for the Jon Pertwee interview, 
issue 113, by the way), but the biggest 
improvement is the comic strip. The 
Nature of the Beast strip was, in my 
opinion, the best written/drawn since 
Stars Fell on Stockbridge. It had 
mystery, subtle humour, and a well 
worked ending, which went to making 
this a classic. Pure Doctor Who! 

On the subject of features, how 
about another go at an 'interior of the 
TARDIS' article, ie. what we’ve seen, 
when we saw it, and so on? 

Phillip Tricker, 
Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 
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T he Yeti and the 
United Nations 
Intelligence 
Taskforce are among 
the popular and im¬ 
portant innovations 
that emerged during 
the Patrick Troughton 
era and were the crea¬ 
tions of writers Mer¬ 
vyn Haisman and 
Henry Lincoln. Earlier 
this year, Richard 
Marson talked to half 
of the team, Mervyn 
Haisman, in the BBC's 
Shepherd's Bush 
offices... 

M ervyn Haisman, like Henry 
Lincoln, began his career as 
an actor. He started work at 
the age of fourteen and rapidly learnt 
the business inside out. 

Unfortunately, acting did not prove 
a secure enough job for Haisman, 
who, during his twenties, found 
himself in the precarious position of 
being a character actor. He did a 
ten-year stint in insurance, before he 
began to write for television. "It 
helped, of course, that 1 knew the right 
way to go about setting out a script, 
and something of the kinds of thing 
you can and cannot do on television. 
This was particularly important in 
writing for television in those days, 
because it was still semi, if not 
completely, live, and there was never 
much attempted outside the studios. 

"At first, it was all rejected and then 
I had a script accepted for the BBC 
series Dr Finlay's Casebook. That 
started me on my way. Henry Lincoln 
had just finished a long stretch in the 
soap opera Emergency Ward-Ten at 
about the time we went in to do 
Doctor Who. He was a mate of 
Patrick Troughton's, so we knew we 
had a sympathetic ear. 

"The idea for the first one came 
from an initial meeting where we had 
literally to sit down and think, 'What 
hasn't been done before?' Now, the 
Yeti seemed an idea with obvious 
appeal to us — you had a giant, furry 
creature that has never been properly 
tracked down and the wonderful 
bleak setting of the mountains in 



which they lived. I think most children 
were well acquainted with the legend 
of the Abominable Snowman, just as 
they are with the Loch Ness Monster. 
Anyway, we took our story ideas in to 
see Peter Bryant and they commis¬ 
sioned us very quickly." 

"You couldn't hove 
these Yeti talking — 
visually they were 
tremendous, but that 
was as far as they 
could go." 

How had the concept of the Great 
Intelligence developed? "Well, we 
knew from our first thoughts that the 
Yeti would have to be the pawn of 
some other intelligence, which gave 
us the name, I suppose. You couldn't 
have these Yeti talking, could you? - 
visually they were tremendous, and 
they looked very powerful on screen 
but that was as for as they could go." 

The Intelligence was a very sinister 
idea - the notion of an alien being 
taking one over is among the oldest 
of paranoias; losing one's identity is 
great stuff for any drama — standard 
material, in fact." 

The setting of the Buddhist monas¬ 
tery came about as a logical exten¬ 
sion of the setting. "That kind of cut-off 
community is another well-used 
dramatic ploy, increasing claus¬ 
trophobia, and the idea of a menace 
working from within being so intoler¬ 
able that the Doctor and his compan¬ 
ions were the obvious scapegoats 
when they stumbled on the scene." 

However, to research the Buddhist 
details took some time as, "Neither 
Henry nor myself had much of an 
acquaintanceship with its peculiarities. 
There was actually a Padmasambha- 
va in real life — he was a very early 
master of the religion in Tibet, and we 
used the name, because opart from 
anything else, it sounded super and 
had the right quality of difference 
about it. 

"The whole point of The Abomin- 
able Snowmen was that it was all 
about people being controlled and 
manipulated. To an extent, that is 
what happens to all of us throughout 
our everyday lives, and extending it 
was a good way of creating a 
dramatic situation." 

Did Haisman see any of the actual 
filming for this story, which used 
locations in the depths of Wales? 

"Oh yes, my wife and I drove up to 
watch some of the location filming. 


Unfortunately there was a mistake 
over the booking of hotel accom¬ 
modation and we ended up having to 
spend one night dossing down in the 
back of our car!" 

What had he thought of the end 
product? "Well, neither Henry nor I 
believed that it was fair to the 
designer to create a monster without 
actually doing some of the work and 
at least visualising it for him, as we 
would have liked it. In the case of the 
Yeti, this was no real problem — there 
were existing diagrams and so on of 
what people thought it looked like, 
and we really just indicated that the 
size was the important thing - it had 
to be large and looming. 


"There was some feeling, I gather, 
that after the first one went out, they 
decided that the original design of the 
Yeti looked too cuddly and was 
having the wrong effect on children, 
who wanted to have a Yeti as a pet! I 
didn't quite follow this, though, and 
there was a lot of discussion before 
the decision was made, I think, by 
Douglas Cornfield (who directed the 
second Yeti story. The Web of Fear) to 
make the new models more fear¬ 
some. This worked, but I always liked 
the idea of a foe that was cuddly and 
appealing to look at but which was 
nevertheless deadly. 

"Of course, we made the point that 
the real Yeti were shy, gentle crea-^ 
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tures and that they were only turned 
into monsters by the control spheres 
they had placed inside them by the 
Great Intelligence — another element 
of the control/possession theme." 

The character of Professor Travers 
was another of the popular elements 
in this story. How had he come about? 
"We wanted a colourful, flamboyant 
character who would be able to join 
the side of the Doctor and have a bit 
of a humorous input. Of course, 
Debbie Watling's Dad, Jack Watling, 
came in to play Travers and we knew 
at once that he was going to be 
excellent. When we were planning 
The Web of Fear, it was always 
intended that we should use the 
character of Travers again, albeit 
older, and that Jack should play him 
once more." 

The scripts and initial designs for the 
Yeti pointed to an obvious audience 
winner and other factors, such as the 
desire to use the Jack Watling 
character again, spurred the produc¬ 
tion team to commission a sequel to 
the first story almost immediately, 
which Haisman and Lincoln began to 
work on just before The Abominable 
Snowmen was taped. 

"For the sequel we realised we had 
to have a different setting, whilst 
keeping the backbone of the previous 
plot — the Yeti, Travers and the Great 
Intelligence. To do this, we further 
realised that there couldn't be a greet 
variation in time scale, so we said that 
fifty years or so had passed — which 
gave Jack the excuse to play an 
older, even more crotchety version of, 
Travers and which allowed us the 
lovely joke of his indignation on 
seeing the TARDIS crew just as they 
had been before. We wanted a 
contemporary setting which, in those 
days, meant London and from this we 
began to look around for the best 
way in which to begin the story. 

"I think the whole web thing came 
from our initial discussions, where we 
were talking about the Great Intelli¬ 
gence having enmeshed the whole of 
London. This idea of enmeshing gave 
us the idea of a web — a gooey, 
stringy, clinging and deadly substance 
used by the Great Intelligence as the 
physical projection of its will. 


"Setting it in the London Under¬ 
ground was an obvious ploy — 
underground tunnels give a lot more 
suspense. They are dark, looming but 
familiar — when you take a tube 
journey you step into the unknown as 
they plunge through darkness. De¬ 
serted and infested with the web and 
the Yeti, they were very frightening 
indeed. And once again, we had the 
small, vulnerable set of people all 
imprisoned in the same small area — 
with the classic fictional ploy of a 
traitor at work in their midst." 

The Harold Chorley character con¬ 
tributed a rare bit of light relief in this 
chilling tale. Had Haisman felt that 
some humour was necessary to 
diffuse the tension? "You have to have 
some lighter moments, otherwise it 
becomes a bit too much for the kids at 
home. I think they were a bit worried 
that The Web of Fear was too 
frightening, although I don't really 
think it was. Children love to be 
scared and all our violence was 
implied and not shown, and often 
psychological rather than physical." 

One of the most enduring contribu¬ 
tions that the Haisman/Lincoln team 
gave to the programme was the 
U.N.l.T. set-up. How had this come 
into their minds? "Well, we figured 
that London was in an emergency 
situation and that the military on its 
own wouldn't be enough — they 
needed a kind of crack corps to move 
in and help, and U.N.l.T. was the 
response to that. 

"It took off because those kind of 
heroic soldiers in desperate straits, but 
triumphing through in the end, are 
always a big hit with the kids. We 
really created the Colonel Leth- 
bridge-Stewart character with Doug¬ 
las Camfield, who was very keen on 
basing it on a well-known military 
figure known as Mad Mitch, the type 
-who is always prepared to lead his 
own men into the fray. 

"For the use of U.N.l.T. and the 
Lethbridge-Stewart character, the 
BBC used to pay us a small royalty 
which at least reminded us of our 
involvement, even if it didn't go far 
towards paying the rent! 

Our favourite character in that 
story was Corporal Evans, the jittery 
Welshman played Derek Pollitt. Derek 
and I had attended drama school 
together and the part was really 
written for him. It was a tremendous 
opportunity to show the humanity of 
the army — to show that we're not all 
heroes and that faced with those kind 


of odds, cowordice is a very natural 
feeling. 

"We were all very keen on making 
Evans a regular part of the U.N.l.T. 
team, but in the end it was decided 
that this wasn't a good idea, because 
of the fear that we would cause an 
uproar from the Welsh, who, of 
course, would never tolerate the idea 
that any of their kind was a coward. 

"It was a shame, because I thought 
it was a lovely character, very well 
played and that there was a lot of 
room for developments there. It 
would have made U.N.l.T. a little 
more believable and human 
perhaps." 

The Web of Fear was broadcast to 
general acclaim and achieved high 
ratings. It seemed that Mervyn Hais¬ 
man and Henry Lincoln were to be 
around in the Doctor Who camp for a 
long time to come. Sadly, this was not 
to be. A new production team, 
headed by Derrick Sherwin, had 
started to take over the programme 
and the duo's next story fell victim to 
'creative differences'. 

"We wanted the 
Quarks to be as unlike 
human shape as 
possible, reasoning 
that that was one or 
the reasons the 
Daleks had been so 
successful." 

"We had been asked this time 
round to produce a new enemy for 
Doctor Who and so we thought up 
The Dominators and the Quarks. We 
wanted the Quarks to be as unlike the 
human shape as possible, reasoning 
that that was one of the contributory 
reasons why the Daleks had been so 
successful. Again, we did our little 
sketches and it was all going fine. 

"The basic idea for the story had 
come from Henry and myself throw¬ 
ing about ideas that might make the 
series a bit more relevant to what was 
actually going on in the outside world. 
We were both rather worried about 
the kind of hippy peace movements 
that were sweeping the Western 
world at the time, because we thought 
they represented a slackening of 
morals and a too easy readiness to 
give in and not fight. 

"It's all very well having high 
principles, but if you're not prepared 
to fight for them and stick up for them, 
you're in a pretty poor way and just 




asking for someone to come and 
trample all over you. So it was this 
that we decided to translate into our 
latest Doctor Who. Everything 
seemed fine — they said they liked the 
idea and it would be a big hit with the 
viewers. 

"Then we hit snogs. Terry Nation 
had had a merchandising relationship 
with the BBC that meant that he 
shared, quite rightly, in the profits that 
the Corporation made from Dalek 
merchandising. We wanted the same 
kind of agreement over the Quarks, 
who were our creation, and who the 


BBC were clearly making big plans to 
commercially exploit. It all came to a 
head because the rights to a comic 
strip were sold above our heads and 
we were furious. 

"We decided to contribute The 
Dominators under the pseudonym of 
Norman Ashby. The story, after being 
passed as fine, was cut from six to five 
episodes and so on. I think it was 
really a case of a breakdown in 
communications, and it isn't something 
over which either of us bears any 
grudge." 

Sadly, this severing of the Haisman/ 


Lincoln association with Doctor Who 
meant the end to early plans for a 
third Yeti story, to be commissioned 
under the auspices of Derrick Sher- 
win. "They were aware that Frazer 
Hines' character was coming to its 
end and they were looking for a way 
to write him out. The suggestion was 
that he should return to his own time 
and maybe become a laird or 
something, and that fitted in very well 
with our basic groundwork on a third 
Yeti tale. We decided to set it in the 
remote Scottish highlands and have 
the local laird taken over by the Great 
Intelligence, who would have cut off 
the area from all outsiders using a 
handy force field. 

"Of course, the Doctor and com¬ 
pany were to land inside the field and 
quickly notice the strange goings on. 
The intention was very much that the 
laird would be a McCrimmon who 
would die at the story's end, leaving 
Jamie to take up his inheritance and 
leave the Doctor's side. 

"Unfortunately, that was about as 
far as we had managed to get before 
our association with the show came to 
such an abrupt end. Of course, since 
then they have asked permission for 
the Yeti to appear in that special with 
all the Doctors and we were only too 
happy to say yes. As for any future 
story, I would certainly have no 
objections to our creations being 
used, provided it was a good writer, 
and I'm sure Henry wouldn't either." 

Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lin¬ 
coln no longer work together os a 
writing team, and Haisman moved 
away from the BBC until the early 
Seventies, when he was asked to 
return to script-edit a show called 
Sutherland's Law. This was succeeded 
by work on many of the BBC's drama 
series and serials, including The 
Onedin Line, Squadron, Jane, and 
over the last year or so, a new show 
called Strike It Rich, which is soon to 
enjoy its second series. 

Finally, had Mervyn enjoyed work¬ 
ing on Doctor Who? “Oh, indeed yes. 
It was tremendous fun quite apart 
from any other considerations, and 
we were able to turn out our scripts 
without the kind of problems that one 
often encounters in other shows. It 
was also a chance to work with lovely 
directors like Gerald Blake and 
Douglas Cornfield and above all, that 
most talented of men, Pat Troughton, 
who was absolutely splendid in the 
part. They were very enjoyable times, 
and it's flattering to be remembered 
so many years after the event."# 








A regular look at the world of Doctor Who in 
print. . . 


F orget your Ian Matters, Donald 
Cottons and even your Terrance 
Dickses, Terence Dudley has to be 
the most consistently good writer W.H. 
Allen have used on more than one book 
ever. If you thought that The King's 
Demons was something of a mini¬ 
masterpiece, then here comes Black 
Orchid- and personally, I don’t think it 
can fail. 

Now if all that smacks of hyperbole, 
then so be it, but honestly. Black Orchid 
is superb. Once again Terence Dudley 
has not really expanded, but developed 
all the situations initiated in a very 
compact two-parter on TV. The cricket 
scene is amusingly developed by Tegan’s 
attempts to explain the game to Nyssa 
and Adric, a situation later repeated 
when she has to explain the rudiments 
of the Oxford versus Cambridge Boat 
Race, and the profusion of fowl in the 
English upper classes’ language (‘ducks’ 
in cricket, or ‘cocktails in the bath’). 

In fact it is Dudley’s portrayal of the 
1920s upper class customs and attitudes 
that makes the book come alive. 

The story is predictable, but the 
characters that inhabit it are far more 
interesting than the plot. The cheerful 
but naive Charles Beauchamp (name 
change time here - Lord Cranleigh is 
merely his title in the novelisation), the 
sophisticated Marchioness of Cranleigh, 
whose love for her son briefly causes her 
to break the law. 

Then there is young Ann Talbot, 
Nyssa’s virtual twin, whose happiness 
and girlish joy at the ball, where she and 
Nyssa fool the other guests. Is rapidly 
transformed into mature understanding 
when she is caught by the disfigured 
George and learns the truth. Finally, 
there is the terrific Sir Robert Muir, 
whose ‘hoot’ with Tegan rapidly turns 
sour, when the Dotor is all but framed 
for murder, until the Doctor proves him 
wrong. 

Also, for purists, Terence Dudley 
takes the opportunity to correct the 
televised anachronism of having the 
local constabulary recognise a police 
box; instead they are totally confused as 
to its use. 

In Terence Dudley’s manuscript for 
the book, he has the Doctor refer to the 


Master’s attempts to pervert history 
through King John (as in The King’s 
Demons, a story which of course hadn’t 
happened at the time of Black Orchid). 
If the mistake isn’t rectified before it’s 
printed, well, there is a small incon¬ 
sistency, and if it is - then there’s a little 
something you know that was taken 
out! 

One final thing about this book, it 
again shows that Terence Dudley really 
does know the character of the Fifth 
Doctor terribly well, and more impor¬ 
tantly the way he reacts to his compan¬ 
ions and vice versa. Again, Tegan and 
the Doctor seem to be a marvellous 
love/hate team, and with Nyssa and 
Adric, Dudley develops a paternal 
relationship between them and the 
Doctor. 



SPLENDID ARK 

I am also very impressed with the next 
book in Target’s range - Paul Erickson’s 
splendid The Ark. 

To take a script that is, quite frankly, 
no great shakes, and create a book that 
is, in every sense a novel is a great feat. 
In these pages you can read about the 
vastness of the Ark itself, the in-fighting 
of more than the four televised Monoids, 
and Dodo playing tennis (?) with a 
Refusian girl called Mary. (No, it isn’t as 
silly as it sounds, there is a perfectly 
valid reason and it demonstrates just 
how strong the Refusians are and what 
a terrific advantage invisibility is!) 

The Doctor in this case is, as seen on 
the cover, William Hartnell, aided and 
abetted by Dodo in her first adventure 


and the now seasoned Steven Taylor, 
both of whom have more than a small 
part to play in the story - it is Dodo’s 
cold that causes their problems and 
Steven’s diplomacy that secures their 
release. 

On television, the story was a cheapie, 
with no ‘big names’, lots of painted 
backdrops and a race of silly one-eyed 
reptiles with Beatle-style haircuts. On 
the printed page the characters come 
alive as we follow their desperation; the 
whole human race depends on their 
carefully computed mission and nothing 
must interfere. Hence at the story’s 
commencement we meet a young man 
whose error of judgement may have 
caused an accident. It didn’t, but he is 
still guilty. As a punishment he is 
miniaturised with the rest of the 
population to be ‘reborn’ on Refusius. 

This small ‘prologue’ is then forgotten 
about until the very end of the book, 
where the same man arrives on Refusis, 
alone and friendless but able to start a 
new life. He is unique because he lived 
through the beginning of the journey 
and witnessed the end, a nice touch. 

Erickson also gives the Monoids a 
great deal to do. On television we saw a 
group of four or five Monoids, with silly 
flash-bulb guns, running around a set 
the size of a living room. In the climactic 
fight sequence in the book, space 
shuttles, proper gun battles, a great 
many Monoids and even a waterfall are 
all described to great effect, almost like a 
Western shoot-out. 

The whole book has pace and excite¬ 
ment that was missing from the TV 
version - an excitement that I somehow 
suspect was in the original script. At the 
time of broadcast a great deal of 
publicity was created by the use of an 
elephant on TV. In the novelisation we 
get the works; including tigers and deer, 
snakes and monkeys. In fact, Erickson 
very subtly uses the animals’ behaviour 
to parallel the action in the ship. As the 
‘virus’ rages, so humans and Monoids 
become slightly antagonistic towards 
each other. So do the animals, until the 
point when the three time travellers 
return to the Ark at the end of the 
journey, and are surprised to see the 
previously docile and cuddly tiger attack 
and slaughter a deer. 

One of the book’s greatest assets is the 
way Paul Erickson has taken the 
vastness of the Ark itself and shown us, 
through the Doctor and Rhos’ attempts 
to cure the dying populace, everything 
from reconstructions of polar caps to 
deserts. 

Paul Erickson has produced a master¬ 
piece and a lovely read. It will do more 
than just make you enjoy the story, 
segments of it will make you think; 
think about a lot of things going on in 
the world today. Very few Doctor Who 
books can claim to do that. 

^Gary Russell 
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BACK IN THE FUTURE 

P roducer John Nathan-Turner has confirmed that 
the season’s final story will see the return of 
Anthony Ainley as the Master. This is despite the 
general belief that the Doctor’s arch-enemy would not 
put in an appearance this season. 

Anthony Ainley’s incarnation of the Master has thus 
appeared in every season since the Eighteenth, covering the 
stories LogopoUs, Casirovalva, Time-Flight, The King's 
Demons. The Five Doctors. Planet of Fire and The Mark of 
the Rani. Ainley also appeared as Tremas in The Keeper of 
Traken. As to exactly what the Master is doing in story three, 
regular viewers may be a little surprised. Certainly, he is 
going to be as black of heart as ever he was. 

The second return that will be featured in the six-parter is 
that of Sabalom Glitz, the lovable rogue who plays such an 
important part in story one. Tony Selby once again plays 
Glitz, one of the late Robert Holmes' last colourful 
characters. Finally, for all soap fans, another inclusion in the 
cast of the last story is that of Geoffrey Hughes. Hughes 
caused a furore a couple of years ago when he quit the long 
running Coronation Street after about nine years as dustman 
Eddie Yeats. His Doctor Who role sees him in a very different 
light indeed! 


SUN, SEA AND- 

NIGHT 

SHOOTING? 

The production team’s two day 
shoot at a Brighton nudist 
beach for the second story was 
accomplished in brilliant sun¬ 
shine and consequently, should 
look very impressive on screen. 

For the last story the loca¬ 
tions chosen were in Kent and 
Stoke-on-Trent, and although 
the weather was just as sunny 
and hot, most of the shooting 
was for night sequences. At 
least, according to the produc¬ 
er. it meant that the produc¬ 
tion team didn't have to stand 
around freezing, which is the 
norm for night work. 

Editing has been completed 
on the first two stories but the 
addition of music, special 
effects and the like will take a 
while yet. John Nathan- 
Turner expects that all dub¬ 
bing will be completed by late 
October/early November. 

DOCTOR WHO 
BUS 

With the big BBC Doctor Who 
bus now firmly launched on its 
way. the producer has stated 
that the possibility of it touring 


Britain after its two years in 
the U.S. will depend on sever¬ 
al factors. 

One encouraging sign that 
he did mention was the in¬ 
creasing growth and popular¬ 
ity of American-style theme 
parks in this country (a good 
example being Alton Towers), 
which could be the ideal places 
for visits from the Doctor Who 
bus. Another important factor 
will, of course, be how well it 
does over in the United States. 

MUSICAL 

CHAIRS 

A game of 'musical chairs' has 
recently taken place, with the 
result that only the final 
six-parter of Season Twenty- 
Three will have its incidental 
score composed by an in- 
house Radiophonics man - in 
this case, Malcolm Clarke. 
Clarke last came to prominen¬ 
ce with his dramatic scores for 
The Twin Dilemma and Attack 
of the Cybcrmen. 

Most importantly comes the 
news that the title music has 
been re-arranged for next 
season by freelancer Dominic 
Glynn. Apparently the new 
theme will return to a more 
traditional sound, without los¬ 


ing the up-to-date appeal of 
Peter Howell's 1980 version. 
However, the title sequence 
will not be rc-shot for next 
season, as this seemed an 
unnecessary expense. Dominic 
Glynn wilt also be providing 
the incidentals for the first 
story, while fellow freelancer 
Richard Hartley will be the 
man behind story two. 

WHAT’S UP 
DOCS? 

Each of the surviving Doctors 
is busy at the moment, it 
seems, Peter Davison has just 
received confirmation that his 
highly successful series A Very 
Peculiar Practice will have a 
second series. Tom Baker 
meanwhile, has recorded an 
episode of the new Kenny 
Everett Show for the BBC as 
well as working on a major 
new BBC-2 drama series enti¬ 
tled The Life and Loves of a 
She-Devil. 

Jon Pertwee has apparently 
been filming his new Worzel 
Gummidge series abroad be¬ 
cause that’s where the money 
has come from, while the 
ever-busy Patrick Troughton is 
to appear in a new thriller/ 
detective film series entitled 
Inspector Morse, produced by 
ex-Doctor Who director Ken¬ 
ny McBain. 

Other famous Who names at 
work include husband and 
wife Mark Slrickson and Julie 
Brennon, who have just 
finished playing, you've gues¬ 
sed it. husband and wife in an 
episode of the new .Strike It 
Rich TV series. Michael Jays- 
lon will be seen along with 
Mary Tamm in the new thriller 
series Worlds Beyond on ITV 
this autumn, while Yeti 
creator Mervyn Haisman (in¬ 
terviewed on page 6 of this 
issue) is setting up a series 
called Portrait of Clare, as well 
as a movie version of Jane. 

MARVEL VISIT 

On 27th September, a team 
from Marvel Comics is to visit 
Birmingham's Nostalgia & 
Comics. 


Amongst those present will 
be DWM Editor Sheila Cran- 
na. Doctor Who artist John 
Ridgway and magazine desig¬ 
ner Steve Cook. 

Track us down at Nostalgia 
& Comics, 14-16 Smallbrook 
Oueensway. Birmingham 5. 

AWARD FOR 
BONNIE 

Bonnie Langford was recently 
awarded a royal commenda¬ 
tion in the Keep Britain Tidy 
Group's Oueen Mother’s 
Birthday Awards, for her 
voluntary support for the 
Group’s Keep Croydon Clean 
campaign. 

YOUNG FUND¬ 
RAISER AWARD 

We received details of this 
award from Melvyn Hayes, 
husband of Wendy Padbury, 
asking us to pass them on. 
And as many Doctor Who fans 
have been involved in fund¬ 
raising. we reckon there could 
be a winner amongst our 
readers! 

The award is open to people 
under 21, who involve them¬ 
selves in fund-raising activi¬ 
ties. whether it’s for a Scout or 
Guide project, or community 
school, college or youth club 
activity. 

The Award includes a £750 
cash prize to be donated to the 
charity of their choice and a 
trip to London, together with 
nine other regional youth 
finalists from all over the UK. 

"We want as many young 
people as possible to be able to 
enter for the Youth Award," 
says Melvyn. who will lead an 
expert panel of judges. 
“Nominations can be made by 
anybody - friends, relatives, 
school colleagues, workmates, 
even by the person them¬ 
selves." 

Nominations should be sent 
to; Melvyn Hayes, Young Fun¬ 
draiser Of The Year Award, 
do Webb Ivory Ltd., Birley 
Bank, Preston, Lancashire 
PR! 4AE. The closing date is 
Friday, October 10th. 
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SHRINKING ROOM 

We b€3in with a couple of 
memories this month. Our first is 
from M. A. Thompson from 
Bolton, who recalls an episode 
endins, from the Trou3hton era, 
with the Doctor shut in a room 
whose walls, presumably con¬ 
trolled from outside, were clos- 
in3 in on him. This scene is from 
the concludins story of the 
Troushton era, The War Games, 
and is in fact the cliff'h3n3er for 
episode six. The Doctor, Jamie 
and Carstairs are inside a SIDRAT 
and refuse to come out, so the 
War Chief, who has overridden 
the controls from outside, oper¬ 
ates the dimensional control 
causin3 the interior of the SIDRAT 
to shrink, forcin3 the Doctor and 
his friends out. 

D.I.y. MONSTERS 

Our second memory is not of 
Doctor Who at all, but of the 
perennial children's show. Blue 
Peter. David Setters of St. Peter 
Port, Guernsey, remembers a 
■Desi3n a Monster to beat the 
Daleks’ competition that they ran 
in the late Sixties, ostensibly for 
Doctor Who. David wants to 
know what the winnins desisn 
was and if it ever appeared in 
Doctor Who. 

AAany people have thou3ht 
that the winnin3 desisn was the 
Krotons (probably because they 
looked like they were made out 
of 633 boxes and sticky-back 
plastici), however, the actual 
winner of the Blue Peter com¬ 
petition was a creature called 
Aqwa-Man desisned by 
Stephen Thompson. This mons¬ 
ter was similar to the Krotons, but 
the AQwa-Man never made it to 
our screens. 

PROPER INTRODUCTION 
Andrew Wright from Devon 
has written in with several 
questions. First, he wants to 
know why, in the novel The 
Doomsday Weapon, Jo Grant 
says she has never heard of 
the Master or the TARDIS, 
when she has met them in 


previous adventures. The 
answer here is similar to the 
reason why the novelisation of 
The Dafeks begins with an 
alternative meeting of the 
Doctor with Ian, Barbara and 
Susan. The Doomsday 
Weapon was actually written 
before any of the preceeding 
Jo Grant stories had been 
novelised, and so Malcolm 
Hulke felt that he had to 
introduce her to the readers, 
thus making the book self- 
contained. 

Therefore, according to the 
book, Uiis is Jo's first assign¬ 
ment with the Doctor, and not 
her fourth. The novel is cor¬ 
rect, however. In implying that 
this is her first trip in the 
TARDIS, as the three previous 
stories, Terror Of The Autons, 
The Mind Of Evil and Claws Of 
Axos were all Earth-based, the 
TARDIS only being used in 
Axos and then only by the 
Doctor and the Master. 

SHADASAGA 
Andrew's second query is 
about the mysterious Shada. 
What is it, he asks, and will it 
ever be novelised. Shada, as 
long-term readers of this 
magazine will know, was the 
title of the half-completed 
concluding story from Season 
Seventeen, which was cancel¬ 
led due to a strike at the BBC. 
Written by Douglas Adams, it 
is unlikely to be novelised as 
none of Adams' stories have 
been released to date. 

Staying with Shada, Andrew 
also asks why Tom Baker did 
not appear in The Five Doc- 
tors. Well, in a manner of 
speaking he did, as clips from 
Shada (of the Doctor and 
Romana punting on the river 
Cam, and of the Doctor trap¬ 
ped under a gate) were used 
In the anniversary story. 
However, the reason that Bak¬ 
er declined to appear in the 
Special was because, having 
left the series relatively re¬ 
cently, he did not want to be 


associated with it, preferring a 
clean break instead. 

DOaORWHOANDTHE 

EOCENES? 

Two of our readers seem to be 
thinkins a/ong the same lines, as 
Matthew Carter and Andrew 
Gardner both want to know 
what the Silurians' and Sea 
Devils’ real names were and how 
the occupants of the Sea Base in 
Warriors of the Deep knew that 
that was what they were called. 

It was revealed in The Sea 
Devils by the Doctor that ‘Silu¬ 
rians' was a misnomer for the 
creatures, as they didn't come 
from that period in Earth's 
history. If they were go/ng fo 
have a name at all, it should have 
been Eocenes. Therefore, as the 
Sea Devils and Silurians were 
from the same era, they should 
both be called Eocenes. 



However, as with the Ice 
Wamors (a name coined by 
Jamie in the story of the same 
name), the nicknames stuck with 
the public and so by the time 
Warriors of the Deep came 
alons, It would have been 
confusing to have called them 
anything other than Silurians and 
Sea Devils. As for how the Sea 
Base personnel knew that the 
creatures attacking through the 
airlock were Sea Devils, it can 
only be assumed that the Doctor 
had told them that this was 
probably the case. 

LOCATION RUN-DOWN 

If you are interested in where 
Doctor Who has been filmed, 
then the answer to the query 
posed by Simon Farquhar of 
Upminster could be just what 
you are after. Simon wonders 



where the location filming was 
done for several stories. To help 
answer this, we asked John 
Ainsworth, a mine of such 
information, and he was able to 
provide most of the following 
locations. From the top then. The 
Daemons was filmed in the 
village of Aldbourne in Wiltshire, 
The Android Invasion had sever¬ 
al locations; the village was East 
Hagbourne in Berkshire, the 
forests were at Evesham, and the 
Space Centre was at the BBC's 
engineering training ground at 
Wood Norton. The Claws of 
Axos was Dungeness on the Kent 
Coast. The Awakening was again 
filmed at a combination of 
places; the village green was at 
Shapwick in Dorset, the small 
ford that Tegan ran across was 
near Blandford, and St Barth- 
olemews church was also at 
Shapwick. The Power Of Kroll 
was filmed on the Iken AAarshes 
in Suffolk; and finally the Rollright 
Stones were used for The Stones 
of Blood. 

TICKET TO TIME 

Moving across the waters once 
again, and Gavin Campbell from 
Canada asks two questions ab¬ 
out the Hartnell years. First, he 
has heard that the Beatles made 
a guest appearance in The Chase 
and wants to know if this was 
true, and second, at a recent 
Convention, he saw a clip of a 
monster which had only one eye 
and resembled the Jaggaroth 
(from the T. Baker story City Of 
Death J. The Beatles did indeed 
appear in episode one of The 
Chase when Vicki tuned the Time 
Space Visualiser into them sing¬ 
ing ‘Ticket to Ride', but it was a 
clip shown of them and not 
them actually singing in the 
Doctor Who studio. The mons¬ 
ters described in the second 
question can only be the 
Monoids, from the 1965 story. 
The Ark. (Gary Russell reviews 
Target's new novelisation of The 
Ark/n Off the Shelf. 

♦ Compiled by David Howe of the 
DWAS Reference Department. 
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In issues 109 and 111 we took 
a look at the two most recent 
'incarnations’ of Davros. 
Below, Gary Russell turns the 
clock back over ten years and 
talks to Michael Wisher, the 
man who portrayed Davros 
Mark One. 


The 

Davros 

Tapes^ 




I n Genesis of the Da/efes we saw the crippled scientist for the very 
first time. A mesalomaniac, he, unlike his immediate successors, 
was seen as a man who was totally amoral but not stupid. His 
drive and determination blinded him to all else except the desire for 
total supremacy for his race, the Kaleds. When he discovered that the 
senetic future for the Kaleds was as a 'lump of slime’, so to speak, he 
set out to desisn the Travel Machine for the race to survive in, for with 
their seneral loss of shape would come loss of mobility. 

The Mark Three was the 'perfected' version, which Davros called 
the Dalek, as much of a perversion of the Kaled name as the shape 
was of the Kaled body. Eventually Davros saw to it that the Daleks 
would survive, even thoush it cost the lives of almost every sinsle 
Kaled on Skaro. Finally, he realised that he had left out any sense of 
pit/, a feeling of humanity. 

The Daleks turned on Davros and appeared to destroy him ... but 
they failed, and he has returned three times since in efforts to lead his 
creations to universal victory. Although Davros may have survived, 
Michael Wisher never played the part again, something of a shame as 
Genesis of the Daleks In many fans' view the best Davros story, and 
Michael Wisher was the Davros. 

Wisher started his acting career during his service days, on an 
amateur basis. 

He was demobbed and after problems finding a job, Wisher 
managed to get an audition at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
through a friend, and soon after settled on the career of an actor. 
Apart from acting, Michael is well-kncwn for voice work, and has 
done everything from commercials to narration of the BBC's Horizon 
programme. 

"My earliest memory of Doctor Who was in a Patrick Troughton 
story. I was called in to deliver a few brief lines over a Tanncy, or a 
computer, or something. I can’t recall anything at all about it, but I do 
remember Patrick Troughton and his little Pixie boots very well -1 
have this strange memory of seeing these boots everywhere I went! 

My first Doctor Who proper was with an old friend called Michael 
Ferguson. He was directing this long story and for added realism or 
whatever, they added in this television reporter, called John 
Wakefield. I had a teeny bit more hair on top then and a beard, I 
remember. I had a strange aversion to being covered in false beards 
or moustaches, so it is rather funny that I then spent the best part of 
my Who time under masks! 

"I remember Terror of the AutonsvetyweW indeed; that Rex Farrel 
was such a wimp! I mean, a complete wet - he fully deserved what 
he got, and it was all down to that silly hat he wore. I remember that 
was my first experience of a mask, although only briefly. At the end, 
Rex Fairel was sacrificed by dear Roger Delgado, (who was the 
Master) by dressing me up as himself, and then as he drove away 
from the Doctor, I got shot by a soldier in his place. All I ever seemed 
to say was'I will obey’ and 'But Father..It was great fun, though! 

"Doctor Who seemed to have a very 'family' atmosphere then, with 
Jon Pcrtwee, Katy Manning, the soldiers, led by Nick Courtney and of 


course, the Master. It was quite nice really, because I seemed to turn 
up so often in various parts that they treated me rather as one of the 
■family'. A nice feeling and a smashing crew. 

"It was possibly because of that that Barry Letts phoned me up one 
day and said, 'Hey, imitate a Dalek.' I stood at the other end of the 
phone and said, 'You what?' and he said, 'Go on, you know, 
Exterminate and all that.’ So I croaked, 'Exterminate,' ina Daleky voice 
and he said, 'Great, get around here now, you’re a Dalek.' As I lived 
five minutes from Shepherd's Bush, that wasn’t too difficult, and I sort 
of became the official Dalek voice for a couple of years. Roy Skelton 
was there as well sometimes, but fora while it was just me. Great fun, 
though. 



"I did a couple of Dalek stories before Davros came along. Before 
that, though, there was my favourite, next to Genesis of the Daleks, a 
wonderful story called Carnival of Monsters. I remember a few years 
ago sitting and watching the news on television when a friend rang 
and said, 'Mike, quick, you’re on TV,’ and I turned over and Carnival of 
Monsterswas being repeated. I was glad, it gave me a chance to see 
what I was like in the days when I worked! Seriously though, it was 
great to see it again. I played Kalik, and boy was he a nasty. Real 
whips in the cupboard stuff there. 

There were three of us, Terence Lodge played the dirty old man in 
the park, Peter Halliday was the moaning old woman, and I was the 
absolute sadist. Someone would describe some hideously painful 
torture, Peter would wince, Terence looked shocked and I would grin 
nastily and say, 'Oh yes, how interesting.’ I loved him, he was so... 
oh, so delightfully evil. I remember I got eaten by a dragon, which 
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then got cut out because they Onought it was too violent. 

"Davros was the next part, I think. He was just magnificent, the 
script for him, and everyone else aswell, was just superb, everything 
fitted. Jon had gone, of course, and this one was Tom Baker. He was 
good and Lis Sladen was lovely. 

"We rehearsed Davros at Acton with a paper bag over my head. 

They tried the mask on me you see, and I realised that it was like 
tunnel vision, I couldn't see a thing, so I always rehearsed in the same 
circumstances; with the paper bag and sitting in an old wooden 
wheelchair they got for me. I remember in the studio at one point I 
was waiting for them to get to my scene and people were so used to 
seeing me in a chair of sorts and being unable to see my face, that I'm 
sure they forgot there was an actor in there! Consequently as time 
clicked away, they never got around to my scene and 1 sat, lonely and 
forgotten. 

"It wasn't until the studio lights went out completely that I 
suddenly realised that I had been forgotten, so I wheeled myself 
about in the dark and then gave up and called for help. Somewhat 
sheepishly I finally got rescued, and everyone was terribly apologetic. 

I think that shows just how wrapped up in the show people who 
work on it get - they just accepted Davros, rather than thinking he was 
a man in a mask and costume. 

I did a lot of the Dalek voices with Roy Skelton in that one. There 
was one final scene, where dear Peter Miles, who played Nyder, got 
shot. I was Davros and the Dalek voices and so played the scene with 
myself. I had recorded the voices earlier, so it worked with the 
"affected' Dalek voices and my own, untreated voice for Davros. It 
was quite strange acting to myself, but did no end of good for my 
ego! 

"After Genesis I did a couple of others. One was with the 
Cybermen but I don't remember it much. I think I spent most of it 
pointing at a rocket, belonging to a fine actor called David Collings, 
and coughing. That was soon after Genesis. 

"My last experience of Who to date, was playing this chap called 
Morclli. I remember with a name like that, I wanted to make him 
sound like a cheap American/Italian gangster but when I tried it, the 
director screamed that the crew of this spaceship on the Planet of 
Evi/were supposed to be terribly normal - and boring. Still, I got a 
good send-off after being turned into a mummy. I was put in a coffin 
and momentously shot off into space, silently. It looked very good on 
screen. I thought, 'Great, the best bit of Morelli is in a box in space.' 

"I'm not too sure what happened about Destiny of the Daleks. I was 
working in Australia and America a lot then, touring in theatres. The 
first I knew of Davros' reappearance was being asked by someone 
vjhty I hadn't done it. I've'not seen it but I have seen a photograph 
and I think the mask failed - it just didn't fit. 

"'Then a couple of years ago, I was contacted by John 
Nathan-Turner, who said that he was doing a Dalek story with Dawos 
and he wanted me to play it. I of course said yes, made sure I had no 
other work and prepared. The scripts came, dates were arranged and 
then there was a strike at the BBC and it was shelved. I went on to 
more woii< then, but John rang every so often and kept saying it was 
going to happen. Then it was on again, in September I think. I then 
had to make a decision. Doctor Whoexa theatre tour. Although it 
meant less money and shorter working, I had to say yes to Doctor 
Who- and there was another strike. I was right out of work. 

"Eventually Resurrection of the Daleks did happen, but I couldn't 
wait and take the risk and other work turned up, and so Terry Mol loy 
played it, very well I thought, but that mask was awful - he looked like 
a frustrated Ena Sharpies! I was glad that when the last one came up, 
Terry got a better looking mask. Obviously I wasn’t asked to do that, 
Terry was John’s Davros and that was only right and fair. Still, I would 
love to do Doctor Who dsain, not just as Davros but as another 
character." 

Recently Michael was in Terrance Dicks' BBC Classic version of Alice 
in Wonderlandan6 has kept up his Doctor Who connections by 
attending conventions and also taking part in a series of amateur 
audio plays based on Doctor Who. In one he played the voices of the 
Daleks and in another he played a Nineteenth Century Lord, who was 
also dabbling with Devil worship. Whatever the future holds for 
Michael, we wish him all the best and hope that one day soon he 
returns to our screens in Doctor Who. ♦ 
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NEW SEASON PREVIEW 


T he court have seen all they 
need to of the Doctor^s in¬ 
volvement in the affairs of 
Earth. They are now to turn their 
attention to something that 
occurred in the Doctor's more 
recent history, a series of events 
that are both highly threatening 
and highly significant to the 
successful prosecution of the 
Doctor. 

Thus it is that the court's attention is to 
be focused on the colourful planet of 
Thoros-Beta, Twenty-fourth century, last 
quarter, fourth year, seventh month and 
third day, on a strange alien beach. Peri, it 
seems, is getting sick of alien surroundings, 
judging by her conversation with the 
enroptured Doctor. The Doctor has a 
phaser, manufactured somewhere on this 
planet, and he is still puzzling over the 
artefact - it seems quite advanced, having 
a multiple function with a varying force of 
energy projection. The phaser was given 
to him by a dying warlord of Thordon 
whose final ominous words were, Thoros- 
Beta ... tell them to send more beams that 
kill.' 

Very soon the Doctor has darted off 
into a nearby cave, and from here the 
adventure begins. Alien technology is at 
work in its most potentially disturbing form 
on this planet, ond the hideous alien Sil 
seems to have a lot to do with the 
dastardly offairs. As usual the vile, vain 
creature is vitriolic against those that 
surround him, but he himself is in a 
precarious position — the success of his 
mission will determine his own future, and 
thus he is determined that no mistakes will 
be made in its execution, especially 
through the involvement of the Doctor 
ond Peri. 

• RETURN OF SIL 

Nabil Shaban returns to the part of Sil 
with uncommon relish, savouring every 
nasty element of the slug's character and 
in this story backed up with some equally 
revolting creations. Shaban said of his 
part: "After the disappointment of the 
series being postponed, it was such a 
wonderful feeling to get back to playing 
Sil again, up to all his usual tricks." 

Philip Martin provides the script for this 
second story of the season, Mindwarp, 
and in doing so, proves that the obvious 
skill he showed in his script for Vengeance 
On Varos is going to be more than 
matched by this semi-sequel. I say 
semi-sequel, because those who missed 
Vengeance On Varos will still be able to 
enjoy Mindwarp without any confusion as 
to who is who or what's going on. 
Consequently, the show should, with its 
greater number of monsters, appeal to a 
wide audience. Fearsome sights await Peri 


and the Doctor down in the caves and 
these creations are a testimony to the 
talent of the BBC's design departments. 
Peter Wragg provided the visual effects, 
while Andrew Howe-Davis was responsi¬ 
ble for the tremendous sets, including one 
particularly large and sinister operating 
theatre! John Hearne provided the whole 
host of alien costumes, while make-up was 
the responsibility of experienced Doctor 
Who hand Dorka Nieradzik. Finally, 
Danny Popkin was In charge of video 
effects. 

• IMPRESSIVE CAST 

With this, his sixth story for the program¬ 
me, director Ron Jones proves just how 
wasted he is on Crossroads — a lot of work 
has gone into this show to make it visually 
interesting and unusual; a particular feat 
when you consider the very short amount 
of time available for the recording of 
some scenes. On occasion, it was a case 
of getting it right in one or two takes, with 
the commitment of the crew and cast 
ensuring no foul-ups and the added 
advantage of fresh performances not 
dragged down by endless retakes. 
Another highly impressive cast has been 
assembled to join regulars Colin Baker 
ond Nicola Bryant. 

First up is Brian Blessed, playing the 
warrior King Yrcanos in fine, thundering 
style. It's tempting to soy this part was 
written for him — maybe it was — and 
watching him perform, it's hard to think of 
anyone who could have done it better. 
Blessed often seems a bit overpowering to 
outsiders, but he was very popular with 
everyone on Doctor Who. Patrick Ryecart 
ploys the creepy Crozier with a lot of fire, 
while one-time Space / 999 girl Alibe 
Parsons is the detached and ruthless 
Matrona Kani. Working especially hard in 
a difficult part was Thomos Branch as the 
Lukoser, contributing both poignancy and 
menace to the story. 

Ex-Young One Christopher Ryan takes 
a step in a radically different direction 
with his part as Sil's very unpleasant 
superior Kiv. Ryan rises to the challenge of 
a completely different part and shows just 
what a versatile actor he is. Equally 
versatile is Trevor Laird as Frax, while 
Gordon Wamecke, one of Britain's most 
promising new actors, brings to Doctor 
Who a characterisation quite different 
from his leading role in the hit movie My 
Beautiful Laundrette. 

With a cost of this calibre, Jones odds to 
the script a great deal of extra pace and 
menace, and it is a story which avoids 
obvious blood and guts, while being a 
very frightening adventure. There is a 
terrific feeling of claustrophobia gener¬ 
ated as the Doctor and Peri get hoplessly 
enmeshed in the net into which they hove 



tumbled. In this. Peri's last story, it is fitting 
to mention the performance of Nicola 
Bryant, who responds excellently to the 
challenge of a good script. She will be 
much missed in the Doctor Who world 
and this is a first-class swan-song. 

• VITAL CLUES 


This story is the crucial turning-point in the 
season, and in the Doctor's trial. Vital 
evidence is presented here, and any 
regular fan of the show should watch 
extra carefully for any clues that he or she 
can pick up. Just how will Kiv's insane 
quest change the patterns of accepted 
science and why has the Doctor become 
a turncoat? The answers to these and all 
the many other questions hanging over 
this excellent story will be answered when 
it comes on air, probably sometime in 
October. 

For the record, Mindwarp was shot on 
location ot Brighton for two days and was 
in the studio for six days on the 27th-29th 
May and the 11 th-1 3th June 1986 at the 
BBC's Television Centre studios. 

Richard Marson 
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An early line-up. with Barbara, 
Ian and Vicki (The Web Planet). 





here would the 
: Doctor be with¬ 
out his compan¬ 
ions? Richard Marson ex¬ 
amines the changing char¬ 
acteristics and roles of these 
supporting characters as an 
introduction to a new 
series ... 

-A'-h- 

■ 

l.Dve them or hate them. Doctor Who 
companions are a vital part of the 
programme’s format. The debate 
about them is unending - for every 
fan of Sarah Jane Smith there will be 
another who prefers l.eela and vice 
versa. 


So, exactly what is a successful and 
interesting companion and how have 
they changed and developed over the 
two decades of the show’s history? To 
answer these questions, where better 
to begin than at the beginning - 1963 
and the first companion line-up of 
Susan, ian and Barbara. Perhaps 
because they were the first set of 
regular characters, they were certainly 
among the most successful. Verits 
Lambert and David Whitaker’s care¬ 
fully created characters blended into a 
perfect TARDIS crew. 

In establishing this mould, howev¬ 
er, l.ambert and Whitaker set a 
standard that too many subsequent 
production teams tried to imitate, 
usually to much less effect. Indeed the 
original creators of Doctor Who were 
themselves guiltv f)f this ‘watering 


dt)wn’ process, in their creation of the 
characters of Vicki and, later, Steven. 

The basic set-up established that 
Ian and Barbara were to represent the 
Larth point of view in space - a 
crucial piece of audience identifica¬ 
tion, while Barbara also lent her 
knowledge of historv to the more 
educational side of the early scripts. 
Ian was also the strong arm of the 
show, available if the going got too 
tough for the Doctor, who was, in 
any case, nt)t the most obvious of 
hero figures. Susan was there for the 
teenagers; there to be frightened in a 
slightly less adult (and thus less 
restrained) manner than Barbara. She 
was also on hand to provide more 
mystery and detail concerning the 
Doctor and the science-fiction pkits 
of the series. ► 
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■ 'his traditional but well- 
I balanced group was one of the 
best. Susan was indeed the first 
of ‘the screamers’ but usually her fear 
was quite logical (the meeting with 
the Daleks, her encounter with Tega- 
na in the singing sands of Marco 
Polo). The actress who played her, 
Carole Ann Ford, disliked the fact 
that a lot of Susan’s intended alien 
characteristics were toned down be¬ 
fore transmission, so as not to lose the 
child identification label. 

This restriction was a great shame, 
and shows the perennial flaw in 
production teams’ thinking in the 
creation of the companions. There is 
never much that is daring or original. 
They all, particularly the girls, end up 
doing the same kind of things, time 
and time again. 

Susan was to have had telepathic 
communication with the Doctor, to 
have worn a bizarre wardrobe and 
possessed other noticeably ‘alien’ 
characteristics. Lambert’s fear of los¬ 
ing identification with her youth 
audience was really a misplaced one; 
Susan would still have had enough to 
make her seem sympathetic to teena¬ 
gers, while at the same time being 
more dramatic and interesting. Lam¬ 
bert’s retrospective argument is that it 
was too early to take more risks than 
were necessary but after gaugeing 
audience reaction and the feelings of 
the actress herself, she none the less 
did nothing to alter the situation for 
Susan’s successor, Vicki. 

While the original concept of Susan 
survived to a degree (in, for instance, 
The Sensorites., where she is in 
telepathic communication with the 
aliens), Vicki was nothing more than 
an insipid imitation of Susan’s worst 
characteristics - juvenile hysteria and 
childish over-enthusiasm. Again 
Lambert argues that too much of a 
departure from the mould Susan had 
established might have alienated the 
audience, and this, considering that 
Susan’s departure was the first regular 
cast loss, does carry some weight. 

U nfortunately, as a result of 
not trying something new, 
Vicki was doomed to failure 
- both because even the most naive of 
audiences could recognise a straight 
copy when they saw one, and because 
Maureen O’Brien, the young actress 
chosen to play her, was less than 


enamoured of the part and at times let 
her boredom and frustration show 
through. 

Likewise, when the excellently 
written and acted Ian and Barbara 
departed, their replacement, Steven 
Taylor, was a hastily thrown together 
carbon of Ian’s square-jawed heroic 
aspects, with little of the latter’s 
intelligence. The new team lacked any 
real interaction - the obvious charis¬ 
ma that made the Doctor, Ian, 
Barbara and Susan team so outstand¬ 
ing, vanished with Steven and Vicki. 

William Hartnell found it hard to 
cope with the next year (his last full 
year with the series), partly because 
the frequent changing of the compan¬ 
ions unsettled him. If it unsettled him, 
it certainly unsettled the audience as 
much. Katarina was in and out in the 
space of five episodes, a difficult 
conception as a companion because of 
her complete ignorance of all forms of 



technology, while Jean Marsh’s Sara 
Kingdom could have been excellent if 
she had survived The Daleks' Master- 
plan. 

Sara was all Vicki should have been 
- a marked change from her predeces¬ 
sor. She was agile, determined, 
strong-willed and brave. She quickly 
developed a rapport with Steven and 
the Doctor and her death was a 
shame. Jean Marsh acted the rather 
poor scripts particularly well, and the 
killing of two companions in a row 
was a daring move on producer John 
Wiles’ part that would have worked 
tar more effectively if the doomed 
companions had been with the series a 
little longer. 

N ext along was Jackie Lane’s 
Dodo Chaplet, a whimsical 
character who sadly didn’t 
work. Miss Lane’s acting was 
altogether too contrived and forced to 


work in this unrewarding part - one 
obvious inconsistency was her change 
of accent halfway through her time 
with the show. The friendship with 
Steven was that of little boy and little 
girl, and frankly. Dodo was irritating 
- she had no charm. 

Incoming producer Innes Lloyd 
recognised this when he took the reins 
of what was by now a rather ailing 
series. His solution, following the 
low-key departures of Steven and 
Dodo, involved two new arrivals - 
Ben and Polly. These were two 
characters carefully matched and 
brought in with image and storylines 
very firmly in mind. Ben, the rough, 
tough Cockney sailor was ideal 
Doctor Who companion material - 
brave, full of fun and a sense of 
adventure, not intelligent enough to 
threaten the Doctor’s supremacy, but 
without being too stupid and thus 
losing the audience’s respect. 

Polly was, on the other hand, the 
first of the dolly birds, a dippy, dizzy 
screamer with an inquisitive nature 
and a lot of rather ‘debbish’ cheek. 

The Doctor, Ben and Polly made an 
excellent trio; Ben rather in awe of 
both of them but determined not to 
show it, Polly relying on Ben for 
reassurance when things got a bit 
frightening and both of them relying 
on the Doctor, who, as ever, remained 
an enigma. In many ways it is a pity 
that this team didn’t have a longer 
run, as Jamie’s arrival brought a shift 
in emphasis. 

Jamie was one of Doctor Who's 
naturals, a companion who worked in 
every way. This had a lot to do with 
Frazer Hines’ highly skilled playing 
of the part and to his close and 
creative relationship with Patrick 
Troughton. Together the two 
sparked, and many w’riters have since 
commented that as they often try to 
draw on actors' real life characteristics 
for their screen parts, it is a great help 
if the actor is as bubbly and 
interesting as Hines was. 

Jamie wasn’t stupid, but his ignor¬ 
ance of technology was used in a 
clever way that Katarina’s never was. 
Whereas she cut herself off from new 
ideas by believing the TARDIS to be a 
temple and the Doctor some sort of 
god, Jamie was always ready to learn. 

In a way, to be a successful male 
Doctor Who companion, one needs 
exactly the same skills as those 
required by a male Blue Peter 
presenter - lots of courage, the ability 
to smile when things are going wrong 
and a good relationship with the 



others in the team. It’s an ironic 
coincidence that Peter Purves became 
the new Blue Peter presenter in 1968 - 
I'Yazer Hines would have been just as 
suited. Male companions could appeal 
to both boys (hero worship) and girls 
(sex appeal) and all in all, were a very 
special kind of cliche. The difference 
in turning a cliche into a character was 
very much down to the actor, as it 
tends to be generally the same in all 
Doctor Who parts. In this respect 
I’razer Hines succeeded admirably. 

A long with Jamie came another 
/ ^ glamorous screamer, Deborah 
^ .^Watling’s Victoria. Already 
an experienced actress, Debbie Watl- 
ing loved her part and it showed on 
screen. The idea of a Victorian girl 
travelling in space was one that 
appealed to the imaginations of both 
the writers and the audiences at home 
and the actress’s decision to leave after 
a year was a shock. Although Jamie 
and Victoria were both from Earth’s 
past, they were still able to prompt 
that all-important audience identifica¬ 
tion, especially through their brother/ 
sister relationship. 

Logically, Victoria’s replacement 
had to' be something completely 
different and, this decided, the pro¬ 
duction team went for something as 
dissimilar as possible - a bright 
computer girl from a far future Earth 
society. Zoe, played by Wendy 
Padbury, brought a breath of fresh air 
to the show, cutting down on the 
histrionics of her two predecessors 
and remaining cool and informed in 
many of the crises she faced. 

This didn’t mean she escaped her 
share of the screaming - but she was 
able to make her mark as an 
individual. She was allowed a kind of 
intellectual rivalry with the Doctor 
(The Krotons) and both she and the 
latter often teamed up to pour scorn 
upon the poor Scot’s attempts at 
understanding the technology around 
him. One of Zoe’s finest hours was 
her mischievous wrecking of the 
computer in The Invasion^ and it was 
her curiosity and ability to communi¬ 
cate intelligence, coupled with 
naughtiness, that made her a winner 
with audiences. 

Z oe, and her successor, Liz 
Shaw, were examples of how, 
given a bit of daring on the 
production team’s part, the compan¬ 
ions might finally have developed into 
well-rounded (if secondary) charac¬ 
ters. Liz was as near an Avengers girl 


as Doctor Who has ever got, for a start 
giving the impression of being older 
than her youthful forerunners. Sixties 
types. 

Zoe was still really a teenager, while 
Liz seemed to be a mature young 
woman in her late twenties. 

She was a superb scientist, with a 
questioning mind, and a lot of guts 
(witness her solo mission in The 
Silurians and her scenes with Reegan 
in The Ambassadors oj Death). The 
humour was there too - in her acerbic 
relationship with both the Doctor and 
the hapless Brigadier. 

But new producer Barry Letts, and 
indeed Jon Pertwee, felt she was 
wrong in the Doctor Who format, 
suggesting she was “too clever by 
half” and “not dependent enough on 
the Doctor.” These objections were 
sexist in the extreme, but then Doctor 
Who by format (clever Doctor, dumb 
(female) companion - there to ask 



questions) is a sexist show (occa¬ 
sionally male companions act as 
ciphers too, like poor Harry, ever 
confused). 

Letts’ replacement for Liz was a 
great regression for the show, a 
character very much in tune with 
other fantasy shows of the same era 
(for instance the Lulli character in Ace 
of Wands). Jo Grant was even mor** 
scatty than Polly and she screamed 
just as much as Victoria. With any 
other Doctor she would have been an 
unqualified disaster, but she clicked 
nicely with Jon Pertwee’s ‘mother 
hen’ characterisation, and the rela¬ 
tionship was very much a Professor 
Higgins/Eliza Doolittle one - Jo 
learning more over her three years 
and ill her final year ending up 
discovering things like ecology, 
women’s rights and ultimately ro¬ 
mance. When she joined she was 
basically a silly girl, getting in the 


way, but while she always stayed a bit 
scatty, she had grown up visibly by 
the time she left. 

J o’s discovery of women’s rights 
was something of a hint as to what 
was to come. ‘Thoroughly mod¬ 
ern Doctor Who' read the headlines 
that announced the arrival of Barry 
Letts and Terrance Dicks’ next crea¬ 
tion - the go-getting feminist Sarah 
Jane Smith. Sadly, Sarah’s was an 
uneven characterisation, with much of 
the unity coming from Elisabeth 
Sladen’s performance in the part. 

She started off as rather crude and 
soapboxish, wittering on at any 
opportunity about feminism, only to 
be swiftly put down by the smug 
form of the Doctor. Her butch 
costumes and tomboyish haircut were 
also a bit obvious. 

Over the next year, Sarah softened 
and changed and under the gothic 
horror influence of Philip Hinchcliffe 
and Robert Holmes, Sarah took to 
screaming a lot more. But it was more 
logical, she was much more subtle and 
she was still strong - her journalist 
instincts gave her the required curios¬ 
ity of all Who companions, Harry 
gave her the chance to criticise men 
without undermining the Doctor and 
her courage and resourcefulness were 
well illustrated in stories like The 
Brain of Morbius, The Seeds of Doom 
and Terror of the Zygons. 

To date, Sarah has been one of the 
most popular companions, but again 
much must be attributed to the 
playing rather than the writing of the 
part, a point with which the late 
Robert Holmes wholeheartedly 
agreed. 

Ian Marter’s Harry Sullivan has 
already been mentioned, a sub-Jamie 
stereotype, he was a character who 
frustrated the actor, and one the 
production team quickly dispensed 
with. Ironically, Marter got his 
chance to expand by writing the 
recent solo novel about Harry, which 
proved there could have been more to 
the man than met the eye in Doctor 
Who. 

L ouise Jameson’s Leela could 
have been one of the most 
original Doctor Who compan¬ 
ions, and very nearly was, except that 
towards the end (and particularly 
with her departure) the concept 
became badly flawed. 

The idea of an instinctive savage 
was inspired, the acting superb, and 
many of the episodes highly success-^ 
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^ful in bringing off the conception. 
Again, Leela was technologically 
ignorant, uncivilised - again there was 
the Doctor in teaching mould, while 
Leela learnt. But Leela was never 
submissive, she fought and attacked 
and the idea of screaming was quite 
repellent to her. 

Hers was a great character, combin¬ 
ing the necessities of Doctor Who 
writing with a new approach, espe¬ 
cially appealing to girls, who could 
look up to her (which was a novelty). 

The next companion, aside from 
K9, whom we may happily consign to 
the role of slavish cipher (he was a 
computer, after all), took the inde¬ 
pendence image a stage further and 
failed. Mary Tamm’s Romana was a 
Time Lady with first class honours 
and much conceit. Sadly, by the end 
of her first episode, she was already 
screaming. The idea of the Doctor 


travelling with an equal was really a 
non-starter, and in spite of some 
weaknesses - Romana’s inexperience 
for instance - the idea was just never 
convincing. Mary Tamm found it 
unconvincing too, which didn’t help, 
particularly with her screaming being 
about the worst heard in the show! 

Lalla Ward’s interpretation was an 
improvement on this, since she 
seemed much more on the Doctor’s 
level, and an amusing air of competi¬ 
tion entered the proceedings. Romana 
proved that she could make her own 
sonic screwdriver, take control of 
people and confront villains just as 
forcefully as the Doctor. By the time 
she left, she had developed enough to 
break away just as the Doctor had 
done, to help fight slavery and 
oppression in E-space. 

T he first of John Nathan- 
Turner’s companions was 
Adric, played by a youthful 
Matthew Waterhouse. Waterhouse 



Tegan 


has received a lot of unnecessary stick 
from fans over the years for his 
performance as the mixed-up and 
awkward adolescent Adric. As both 
actor and the then script-editor have 
stated, Adric was really too compli¬ 
cated for the show to deal with. One 
moment, he was just a naive young 
boy {State of Decay), the next a very 
bright and astute young man {Logo- 
polis). 

There was more consistency in his 
second season, and Adric was always 
seen as a bit of a rebel - an outsider 
among the TARDIS crew, with 
parallels being drawn between him 
and the younger Doctor. His death 
was an emotional moment and work¬ 
ed far better than those of Katarina or 
Sara, because the audience had lived 
with his character through some very 
important adventures. 

Sarah Sutton’s Nyssa was a gentle 
scientist, the peacemaker of the crew, 
and a definite return to the more 
traditional type of cpmpanion, some- 
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thing especially favoured by Peter 
Davison. The triumph of this era was, 
of course, Janet Fielding’s marvellous 
Tegan, a powerhouse of bolshy 
sarcasm and aggressive instincts. 

Tegan fitted in because she was a 
fighter, a tough girl who had a heart 
of gold - she left eventually because 
all the death and suffering she was 
encountering disturbed her too much. 
In Kinda and Snakedance we delved 
deep into her mind, while similar 
psychological situations were ex¬ 
amined in Terminus and Enlighten¬ 
ment. Tegan’s relationship with the 
Doctor and her fellow travellers, 
particularly Turlough, reminded one 
of a close-knit family - often at odds, 
but united, too. 

M ark Strickson’s Turlough 
was ambiguous and creepy 
which was an excellent way 
to start this strong actor’s career in the 
show. Sadly, after the Black Guardian 
was dispensed with, Turlough was 


given little to do except get locked up 
and be resentful. Again, the new 
book, Turlough and the Earthlink 
Dilemma, might right this situation in 
fictional terms - Strickson’s acting 
always gave the impression that a lot 
was there unsaid and under the 
surface. 

The most recent additions to the 
TARDIS crew have been much more 
traditional. Peri, as played by Nicola 
Bryant, certainly screams a lot and is 
once more a rather obvious repre¬ 
sentative of the Earth point of view in 
space. But she also has guts - witness 
her stands against the Master, Sil and 
the Rani — as well as a good sense of 
humour and a close relationship with 
the Doctor. 

New arrival Melanie Bush (Bonnie 
Langford) seems as bubbly as the 
actress who plays her, with the 
required rebellious streak that will 
lead her into danger, combining with 
a happy-go-lucky attitude that some¬ 
times irritates the Doctor, but which 
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also serves to keep some of his 
excesses in check. 

So there we have it - twenty-three 
years of companions. Certainly the 
dramatic requirements of the show 
have stereotyped their role to a large 
degree; the pattern seems to be one of 
following safe rather than daring 
paths, which has denied us many a 
great moment. It all depends how 
strictly one regards the Doctor as the 
star of the show - weak companions 
don’t help him, and if strong, 
different ones threaten him, then how 
effective is his hold on the audience? 

In spite of the difficulty, there are 
many firm favourites among the 
companions of today and yesteryear. 

Starting in the next issue. Doctor 
Who Magazine will be looking at one 
of the companions each month and 
talking about such things as character¬ 
isation, acting and behind-the-scenes 
facts relating to the companion in 
question.^ 
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EPISODE ONE 


It is a bleak and lonely setting - 
Brighton beach in mid-winter; the 
abandoned deckchairs flap in the 
wind, grey waves crash on a deserted 
beach, deserted, that is, except for the 
incongruous sight of a police tele¬ 
phone box, and a figure slumped in a 
nearby deckchair, snoring beneath hat 
and scarf. 

He is the Doctor- and this is his idea 
of a holiday, something a freezing 
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Romana is sceptical about. K9 is 
telling her about intergalactic recrea¬ 
tion planets, and wants to know about 
sea bathing. Romana sends him to 
fetch a ball, which, to her dismay, 
lands in the water. K9 faithfully goes 
after it, pursued by the young Time 
Lady, who gets to him just as he 
enters the sea, where he suffers a 
minor explosion. 

Taking the damaged dog back to the 
Doctor, Romana suggests going to 
Argolis, the first of the Leisure Planets. 
After all, this is the second time that 
the Doctor has managed to miss the 
opening of Brighton Pavilion. Argolis, 
Romana explains, features a recrea¬ 
tion centre built by the survivors of a 
hideous war against the Foamasi. It 
boasts a grid containing cells of 
different environments, designed to 
produce physical and psychic regen¬ 
eration. 

On the planet, guide Vargos is 
showing the enthralled visitors the 
blazing, radioactive surface from in¬ 
side the safety of the Argolin Hive. He 
is summoned to the board room, 
where Earth agent Brock is speaking 
via a scanner system. Brock claims 
Argolis is out of date compared with 
its competitors, and he looks like 
pulling his tour out. Angrily, Pangol, a 
young Argolin, switches the image off. 

The weary, drawn chairman, Morix, 
checks Pangol's aggression, saying 
violence must never again be allowed 
on the planet. A Tannoy announces 
the arrival of the Earth shuttle. Brock 
appears in person with his lawyer, 
Klout. Brock accepts a directorship of 
the Hive, while noting Morix' feeble 
condition. He has brought with him an 


offer from an external group to buy 
out Argolis, which, Pangol says, is not 
for sale. The latter leaves to demons¬ 
trate the Tachyon Recreation Gener¬ 
ator to the visitors, extolling the 
virtues of pastimes such as non¬ 
gravity squash. As he does so, the 
TARDIS materialises. 

The Doctor and Romana watch 
Pangol's display, the Doctor deciding 
that it must be an unreal transfer. 
However, Romana points out this 
hasn't been discovered yet. Inside the 
generator, but with his image pro¬ 
jected on a giant screen, Pangol 
appears to split up - but he assures 
everyone he is quite safe. 

In the boardroom, Morix explains to 
Brock that the Foamasi war has left a 
bitter taste. Brock's potential buyers 
are the Foamasi themselves - highly 
intelligent reptiles, who could live on 
Argolis' surface, due to their resist¬ 
ance to radioactivity. Morix says to 
sell up will be the ultimate defeat. 
Meanwhile, unbeknown to him, the 
boardroom is being watched, by a 
clawed, hoarse-breathing creature. 

Pangol is explaining that the 
tachyonics science was the direct 
result of the war - a tachyon beam 
being able to arrive at point B before 
leaving point A. Inside the hive, the 
claw-footed intruder has broken in 
through a wall, covering its tracks by 
replacing the damaged section. Mean- 
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while, Morix collapses, insisting he 
will not sell. Brock tells Klout to get 
some help, but Morix is already dead. 

Pangol's lecture is now being 
observed by the claw-footed Foamasi 
intruder. The arrival of the Earth 
shuttle is announced; on board is 
Mena, Pangol's glamorous mother, 
and now Chairman following Morix' 
death. She says that an Earth scientist, 
Hardin, will be arriving soon, and will 
introduce a better use for tachyonics - 
the manipulation of time! In the main 
area, a visitor, Loman, suggests that 
the tachyonics display was an edited 
recording - so Pangol invites him to 
try for himself. He does so, but is torn 
apart inside the machine. The horri¬ 
fied Doctor rushes forward, and is 
mistaken for Hardin, and taken to see 
Mena. (The whole tragedy has been 
observed by the hidden Foamasi.) 

The Doctor enters the boardroom 
just in time to see Hardin's experiment 
being shown as a hologram recording. 

In the hologram a woman seems to 
get younger under the influence of 
tachyonics. 

As Mena challenges the Doctor and 
Romana as unidentified visitors, the 
news comes through that Loman has 
died. Romana and the Doctor creep 
off, Romana stating the experiment on 
the hologram to be a fake. The alert is 
raised as they make their way to the 
main hall to get back to the TARDIS. 
Romana pauses by the police box, and 
growing impatient, pulls on the Doc¬ 
tor's scarf to hurry him up. But he has 
vanished into the generator, attaching 
his scarf to a dummy. Romana rushes 
out to the machine, and does not 
notice a claw operating its console. 
The Doctor appears on the giant 
screen and before his companion's 
eyes, is torn to pieces. 

EPISODE TWO 

Brock and Pangol arrive and Romana 
screams at them to get the Doctor out. 
But the door has jammed and it can't 
be switched off. However the Doctor, 
emerging unharmed from an alcove, 
suggests a way to enter the generator. 
The Earth shuttle is arriving once 
more - this time with Hardin on board. 
The Doctor shows his own tachyon 
image on the screen and says there is 
now a hole at the back of Pangol's 
beloved generator. 

The Doctor and Romana are taken 
away, viewed on the boardroom 
scanner by Hardin and Mena. Hardin 
says the Doctor, who obviously knows 
his stuff, would be useful, baffling 
Mena who thought all the problems 
with the tachyon had been solved. The 
Doctor and Romana are asked by 
Mena to help, starting with another 
look at the recorded experiment. If 
they behave themselves they can then 
leave. At a junction, the Foamasi is ► 
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^opening a service panel. The Doctor 
and Romana are shown the barren but 
stunning view of the surface outside, a 
world which will not be habitable for 
another three centuries, following a 
war that lasted just twenty minutes. 
Mena explains that the Hive is to keep 
out the outside, but its main purpose 
is to promote understanding between 
life forms. Through games and recrea¬ 
tion, each race learns what it is like to 
be the outsider and that there must be 
no more war. 

The Foamasi, meanwhile, wrecks 
the wires in the panel, causing Mena's 
hologram to go wrong. She realises it 
is probably sabotage, and slumps as 
one of her seeds falls from her hair. 
This shows that her time has come - 
another result of the war. The Argolins 
have a slow.steady metabolism 
throughout most of their lives, then 
suffer rapid decay and death through 
seed loss. The war has also made 
them sterile - so there will be no 
future generations. 

Hardin is in his lab, explaining to 
Brock and Klout that his experiment 
could be the salvation of the Hive. 
They leave as Hardin's colleague, 
Stimson, arrives. Stimson tells Hardin 
not to let his nerves get the better of 
him. even though the whole thing is a 
fake. If the Doctor discovers this, it will 
mean disaster, so when he arrives 
with Mena, Hardin tells them to stay 
back because of radiation risks. 

They leave to watch from above, but 
Romana stays and soon discovers 
Hardin and Stimson's deceit. The 
latter is now desperately trying to 
leave, but Pangol tells him that unless 
he has special clearance, all shuttles 
are fully booked. Stimson goes to 
Brock's room, and receiving no reply, 
he enters unaware that he is being 
watched all the time. He discovers a 
latex mask of Brock's face hanging 
inside a cupboard. In panic he runs off 
into the darkened corridor, dropping 
his glasses, which are moments later 
crushed by a clawed foot. Stimson 
rushes into the main hall, only relax¬ 
ing when he convinces himself that 
the shadows are playing tricks with 
him. Taken by surprise, he is clawed to 
death. 

Romana has meanwhile set up her 
own time experiment, having got the 


sand in an egg-timer into a state of 
stasis. She now wishes to reverse it, 
but needs to check everything again. 
She then realises she is alone. The 
Doctor is looking at the controls of the 
tachyonics generator. He finds Stim¬ 
son's body, and is accused of using 
his scarf to kill the man. Mena 
presides over his trial, under the 
Helmet of Theron, the sacred remin¬ 
der of the evils of violence (Theron 
being the man who commanded the 
deadly war). The case begins. 

Romana and Hardin start recording 
their sandglass experiment, increas¬ 
ing the power. At first nothing hap¬ 
pens - but then it wo^^ks. Elated, they 
rush off, however the glass ages and 
melts after their departure. 

The evidence of the court is con¬ 
cluded, when Hardin and Romana 
arrive. There must be one more test of 
rejuvenation. The Doctor agrees to 
play guinea-pig and the party, led by 
the hopeful Mena, return to the 
generator. Romana goes back to the 
lab to record the experiment and sees 
the sandglass - quickly she rushes 
back to the main hall, but it is too late. 
Opening the cabinet the Doctor is 
found to be still alive - but he has 
aged by several hundred years! 


EPISODE THREE 

The Doctor only feels tired and Mena 
gives him a cabin in which to rest. 
Pangol orders that both he and 
Romana should be 'limited' (put in 
special collars) while Hardin leaves 
with Mena. In the boardroom. Mena 
asks what went wrong, feeling sorry 
for Hardin, as technology seems to 
have failed him. Seeing Mena is dying, 
a moved Hardin tries to comfort her. 
Mena asks him to send for her 
attendants. 

Vargos explains to the Doctor and 
Romana that the limiter collars they 
wear prevent movement in unautho¬ 
rised areas and will only become 
uncomfortable if they attempt to move 
outside these areas, or if attempts are 
made to remove them. Pangol tells his 
servants that the Generator must be 
ready before dawn, and goes to see 
Mena to get Hardin's help to remove 
the power drain from the generator, 
caused by the Earth scientist's experi¬ 
ments. Pangol delights in telling his 
mother that the whole thing was a 
fraud - the truth leaves her devas¬ 
tated. Hardin claims to be near a 
breakthrough and asks for more time 
to prove it. This is granted but at 
Pangol's insistence, Hardin is denied 
the help of Romana. 

The Doctor is already sick of being 
old, and Romana says they need to 
return to the generator. Then, it strikes 
the Doctor that Pangol is the only 
young Argolin they have met- and he 
works at the generator. Something 


must be going on via a second circuit 
in the machine, which, the Doctor 
explains, would account for the two 
shields inside it. 

Brock and Klout creep stealthily 
down a corridor, to the boardroom, 
where Brock says the shuttles are 
packed to capacity with those leaving, 
and perhaps now would be a good 
time to accept the Foamasi offer 
before it is withdrawn. Pangol begins 
to think about using the Doctor as a 
scapegoat for recent events. 

Meanwhile, Hardin has released the 
two Time Lords from their limiters, 
pointing out that the recreation gener¬ 
ator is alt there is to show for forty 
years' work on tachyonics. This 
prompts the Doctor to stumble on the 
double meaning of recreation - a 
pastime or literally re-creation of 
things or people. Mena suggests there 
is an alternative to selling out - which 
is mass suicide, with all the Argolins 
walking out onto the surface. 

This Foamasi bid is not official 
anyway - it comes from a private 
group called the West Lodge. Pangol 
indicates one other alternative, point¬ 
ing to the Helmet of Theron - the 
dawn of a new Argolis. 

The Doctor. Hardin and Romana 
creep off to the generator. In the 
boardroom. Brock says a new Argolis 
will need funds. Pangol counters this 
by saying that Brock's document is a 
fake, angrily tearing it up. He suspects 
it to be another Foamasi bid to take 
over. Brock reminds him of the war 
forty years before, to which Pangol 
simply asks him how old he thinks the 
Argolin youth is now? 

The Argolins are working on redu¬ 
plication, reasons Romana, as the trio 
watch in hiding in the main hall. 
Romana will go into the generator, 
while the others cause a diversion. In 
the boardroom, Pangol is in full swing 
- he says Mena is not his mother and 
that he is the first of the new Argolin - 
the child of the generator. Brock 
wonders where the other clones are 
and Pangol says there were many 
failures at first, with experiments 
eventually suspended until Pangol 
came of age. by that stage an expert in 
tachyonics. 

Then, on the scanner, Pangol sees 
the Doctor by the unguarded gener¬ 
ator. He raises the alarm. Inside the 
generator, Romana is unaware of a 
Foamasi creeping up behind her. 
Pangol arrives outside and decides to 
age the intruder by ten thousand 
years. The Doctor, however, is back in 
the lab. Romana appears with the 
Foamasi from the generator - it got 
her out before Pangol turned up. 
Unfortunately the friendly Foamasi 
speaks in squeaks and so can't be 
understood. Hardin rushes in with a 
piece of equipment, which, he says, is 
why the experiment didn't work. 
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Another seed falls from Mena's 
head, while Pangol insists that the 
Doctor be found. With Mena's death, 
he shouts, the children of the gener¬ 
ator will rise to claim their inheritance. 
The Foamasi still makes no sense to 
the Doctor, until it shows the boar¬ 
droom on the scanner and gesticu¬ 
lates wildly. They all rush off to the 
boardroom. 

Pangol is telling Brock he needs an 
alien witness; just then, the Doctor 
and party arrive. Brock and Klout back 
away as the Foamasi claws at them, 
tearing off suits and facemasks to 
reveal Foamasi reptiles beneath their 
supposedly human appearances. 


EPISODE FOUR 

The attacking Foamasi uses 'Brock's' 
voice translator to explain that he is 
from the Foamasi government. These 
two, 'Brock' and 'Klout' were the 
enemies, responsible for all the sabot¬ 
age. The West Lodge were a group 
looking for a new venue for their 
illegal activities. Indeed, the real Brock 
never left Earth. The Foamasi 
announces that both will be returned 
for trial, and the Wtpgriol'lge dis¬ 
banded. 

Pangol, though, refuses permission 
for them to leave, saying this is just 
further infiltration. He seizes power 
from the collapsing Mena. Out in the 
corridors, the Doctor does not share 
the Foamasi's belief that all is now 
finished. Pangol announces the dawn 
of Argolis and that no one will leave 
the Leisure Hive alive, while the 
Foamasi points out that such a 
restriction would be equivalent to an 
act of war. 

In the lab, Romana and Hardin have 
discovered that the vital Random Field 
Frame is back in the generator - so 
that Pangol is now ready to proceed. 
The need for a second random Field 
Frame causes the Doctor to suggest 
removing the randomiser from the 
TARDIS, originally fitted so that the 
Black Guardian couldn't trace him. 
Romana doesn't like the idea of losing 
it, so, with Hardin's assistance, she 
starts trying to build one. The Doctor 
slips off on his own. 

Pangol helps himself to the Helmet 
of Theron, proclaiming it a call to war. 
He will avenge the dead warrior and 
fulfil his dreams of great conquest. 
Pangol himself, duplicated again and 
again, will be the army for this war. An 
appalled Mena is by now too weak to 
stop him. Outside dawn is beginning 
to break, a dazzling red sun bursting 
upon the barren scapes of the planet. 
Pangol addresses a crowd of Argolins 
as their new leader, while the Doctor 
watches from a hiding place. Hardin 
and Romana watch on the scanner, 
and the Earth scientist surmises that 
Mena must be dead. 


In the boardroom, Mena struggles 
to get to the scanner and thus Romana 
and Hardin see she is actually still 
alive. Not listening to Romana, Hardin 
goes, and the Time Lady realises the 
Doctor has gone as well. She spots 
him on the scanner heading for the 
generator to fit the randomiser him¬ 
self. Everything is now a frenzy of 
activity-the Foamasi shuttle requests 
permission to leave, which Pangol 
denies. They will have to witness the 
fulfillment of Argolin destiny. In the 
generator, the Doctor is at work, 
although he is having problems with 
his memory. 

The Foamasi shuttle requests per¬ 
mission once more and Pangol dares 
them to try to go. Romana rushes in to 
stop Pangol, telling him the Doctor is 
in the generator, but Pangol orders the 
process to begin. He orders the 
departing Foamasi shuttle to be blown 


is overcome by Hardin, who in a final 
bid to save her life, begins to carry her 
to the generator. 

By now, Romana has tired of this 
game with the tachyon images. Final¬ 
ly, the real Doctor is left, just as he was 
before and no longer aged. As the 
determined Hardin carries Mena 
through the Hive's corridors, Romana 
and the Doctor rush off, too. Pangol 
decides to begin again, as Hardin 
appears and consequently they fight. 
Pangol goes into the generator with 
the inert Mena to start once again, but 
the machine is set on rejuvenation. 

The Doctor and Romana arrive and 
see Mena and Pangol's faces merging 
on the giant screen. The Doctor picks 
up the Helmet of Theron and throws it 
straight at the centre of the screen, 
which smashes into a million frag¬ 
ments. The door of the generator 
opens and a restored Mena exits. 



A much-aged Doctor with 

Mena, Pangol and attendants. 


up. Romana screams that he is mad, 
but no one will stop him. 

The recreation begins and on the 
giant screen, an army of Pangols start 
to appear. Romana is dragged off to 
be dumped outside, while the army 
begins its march from the generator. 
Hardin runs through the corridors to 
the boardroom where he hears Pangol 
ordering Mena's still living body to be 
disposed of on the surface with 
Romana. One of the latter's escorts 
lifts up his helmet - it seems to be the 
Doctor, but he promptly vanishes into 
thin air. The giant screen begins to 
register a fault, which horrifies Pangol. 

Romana, meanwhile, is seeing a 
constant succession of Doctors be¬ 
neath her escorts' helmets, which she 
is told are outwardly Pangol but 
inwardly the Doctor - the vanishing 
acts being caused by the instability of 
the tachyon image. In the boardroom 
an Argolin arrives to take Mena but he 


carrying a bawling baby Pangoi. 

There is work to be done, Mena 
proclaims, such as contacting the 
Foamasi to avert a war. At this, the 
friendly Foamasi appears again - the 
West Lodge renegades had tried to 
escape, leaving him on the planet. The 
Foamasi is invited by Mena to have a 
friendly talk in the boardroom. 

The Doctor leaves Hardin holding 
the baby, and doesn't reclaim the 
randomiser he cannibalised. He de¬ 
clares that he hates not knowing 
where he is going and that if this was a 
holiday, he'll be glad to get back to 
work. He concludes that, quite apart 
from anything else, he's missing poor 
old K9. 

THE LEISURE HIVE starred Tom Baker 
with Lalla Ward (Romans), Adrienne 
Corri (Mena), David Haig, (Pangoi), 
Nigei Lambert (Hardin) and Andrew 
Lane (Chief Foamasi). ^ 
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THE ORIGINS 

The Leisure Hive was the first story to 
be produced by John Nathan-Turner 
and it was he who commissioned 
David Fisher to write the script, which 
was originally titled The Argolins. The 
basic plot came from discussions 
between Nathan-Turner and Fisher, 
with them evolving certain key ele¬ 
ments of the plot, such as the Mafia 
style of the Foamasi (which is actually 
an anagram of mafiosa). 

Incoming script-editor Christopher 
Bidmead toned down a lot of the 
humour underlying Fisher's original, 
some of which the author then 
replaced in his subsequent novelisa- 
tion for Target. To direct the script 
Nathan-Turner chose Lovett Bickford, 
whose previous credits included pro¬ 
duction manager, and director of 
Barry Letts' serialisation of The His¬ 
tory of Mr Poi/y. 

Unfortunately, his lush and pain¬ 
staking direction was to be his down¬ 
fall - since there is an in-house BBC 
rule which says that all directors who 
go over their given budget cannot 
work on that show again. 

The Leisure Hive was visually a 
triumph, and was a major success in 
pointing the way towards a new-look 
Doctor Who. To this day John Nathan- 
Turner names it as one of his favourite 
stories. 

The problem, and the advantage 
(visually), came with Bickford's deci¬ 
sion to shoot the production as if it 
were on film - setting up each shot 
separately rather than using three 
cameras all taking shots from different 
angles in one take. Thus a scene which 
could have been accomplished in, say, 
three takes, might now take eight. 

THE FILMING 

Time wise, the filming was very tight, 
and an extra day was needed to 
complete. The cameramen, who were 
not being used as much as normal, 
experienced some frustration - for 
them it meant a lot of hanging around. 
Quite apart from the recording pro¬ 
cess, The Leisure Hive cost a lot in 
terms of sets, costumes and make-up. 
June Hudson was in charge of the 
costumes and since most had to be 
made from scratch, and there had to 
be plenty of them, it was a costly job. 

Similarly the make-up for the Argo¬ 
lins and Tom Baker as the aged Doctor 
took time, needed tests and was 
complicated and often uncomfortable 
for the actors. Adrienne Corri as Mena 
even complained about her make-up 
in Radio Times! 

Tom Yardley-Jones was behind the 
opulent sets, which needed to look as 


fact 

file 



bright and colourful as possible. 
These effects were achieved through 
the use of high tech materials and 
reflective surfaces. Dorka Nieradzik 
(who recently returned to the show for 
Mindwarp) provided the make-up and 
the final major input on the visuals 
came from Andrew Lazell, who cre¬ 
ated the many visual effects seen in 
the story. 

The Leisure Hive was the first story 
to make extensive use of the BBC's 
new quantel equipment for effects 
such as the Doctor being torn apart at 
the end of part one. This equipment 
also made possible a TARDIS mater¬ 
ialisation, whilst people were moving 
around in the background of the shot. 
Bickford took his crew for a day's 
filming at Brighton beach (again 
recently revisited for Mindwarp) to 
shoot the opening sequence that was 
John Nathan-Turner's way of signify¬ 
ing the new look and also getting rid 
of K9 for the story. 

The cast assembled for the produc¬ 
tion was a strong one, and brought the 
introduction of 'guest stars', which 
has been John Nathan-Turner's policy 
ever since. First up was Adrienne 
Corri, famed for her horror films, A 
Clockwork Orange and more arty 
works such as The River. Joining her 
was David Haig as Pangol, seen a few 
months before with Sarah Sutton in 


The Moon Stallion, again playing a 
villain. Laurence Payne, one-time Sex¬ 
ton Blake, and also to be seen in the 
Doctor Who stories The Gunfighters 
and The Two Doctors, took the cameo 
part of Morix. Finally, production 
associate Angela Smith's baby daugh¬ 
ter played the part of Pangol as seen at 
the end of the story. 

The Foamasi were designed with 
two skins, the idea being that the one 
shifting under the other would give 
the impression of a reptilian flesh. 
Unfortunately, the studio lighting put 
paid to this effect. 

THE MUSIC 

Incidental music was commissioned 
from BBC Radiophonics man Peter 
Howell, who was allowed to make it as 
plush and omnipresent as possible - 
even including a skit on Holst's The 
Planets for some scenes. 

This story marked the start of the 
BBC Radiophonic workshop handling 
each story, as well as introducing a 
newly shot title sequence with rear¬ 
ranged theme music, again courtesy 
of Peter Howell. The story was shot in 
February 1980 and was the first Doctor 
Who adventure to be credited as 
having an executive producer - Barry 
Letts. 

On its first screening, the story 
achieved some extremely tow ratings 
- around the four million mark, partly 
because of its time slot, but mainly 
because it was scheduled against 
ITV's latest import, the flashy Buck 
Rogers In The Twenty-Fifth Century. 
The effect the opposition had was only 
temporary, however, and Doctor Who 
soon recovered its foothold in the 
ratings. 

The Leisure Hive was very different 
in tone to the story which had 
preceded it. The Horns of Nimon. It 
was there, as John Nathan-Turner put 
it, "to show that we intended to bring 
the programme into the 1980s." and it 
was to mark a radically new approach 
for the series. Tom Baker's costume 
was altered; made smarter, more 
uniform, while the infamous question 
marks were added to the collar of his 
shirt. The jokiness so present before 
was heavily toned down, and all 
across the board the message seemed 
to be-Doctor Who is changing. 

Episodes were running at much 
shorter lengths - about two minutes 
under - as all unnecessary padding 
was ruthlessly cut by Nathan-Turner 
and Lovett Bickford. The end result 
was a creative triumph, and is one of 
the best of Tom Baker's later stories. 

^ Richard Marson. 
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CLASSIFIEDl 



PEOPLE LIKE ME SHOP AT 


MM 
PIANd 


$cl«nc« Fiction Film A Toloviilon 
A Comics Fantasy 

23 Denmark St. 56 St. Giles High St. 

Londort WC2 Londort WC2 

Tel. 01 836 4174 Tel. 01 379 6042 


-6p.m. Thurs10a.m.-7p.n 


FORBIDDEN PLANET 
MAIL ORDER 

Monthly advance import comic 
book and fantasy film magazine 
service. Please send SAE to: 

FPMO (Dept. Ml) 

PO Box 378, London E3 4RD 
Tel. 01 980 9711 


comic fllART 


Largest regular marketplace 
in Europe for comics 
and film material at: 
Central Hall Westminster, London 
Starts 12.00. Admission Free 


Next Dates: October 11th, 
December 6th 


HEROES 

The Comic Shop 

Britain's longest-established comic 
dealer still offers the widest selection of 
comics for collectors in the country. 
Good stocks of Marvel and DC are 
complemented by a wide range of 
American and British comics from the 
1940s onwards: Eagle, TV21,2000AO, 
Dandy. Beano, plus annuals, Golden 
Age. EC, fifties, horror, western and 
much more. Three minutes from 
Highbury & Islington tube, off Upper St. 
HEROES, 21 Canonbury Lane. 
Islington, London N1 2SP. 

Open Mon-Fri 11-6.30. Sat 10-6.30. 


■ the PROFESSIONAL COMICS specialists! 


OSXALSIA <Sl COMICS 

14/16 Smallbrook Queensway, 
BIRMINGHAM,B54EN. 

Te>-(021)6430143 
12S Middle Walk. 
Broadmarsh Shopping Centre 
NOTTINGHAM. NG17LL. 

Tel: (0602)504706. 



With the country slop dealers selling 
l()(X)’sof AmcrteanA British comics. 

ZOOOAD. Film & TV. Dr Who, 
Prisoner, Anderson, 007, SF Books, 
toys. Dungeons & Dragons & 
Memorabilia. 


68 Worcester St. Wolverhampton. 
Tel: 0902 27627. Wolverhampton's 
biggest Comics and Fantasy Store. We 
slock Imports. Dungeons & Dragons. 
DtKtor Who. S-F. Btwks. Toys& 
Games. Specialist Martial Arts. 
Btxlyhuilding and Computer 
magazines. 


PARADE COMICS 

THE PARADE. 

MARLBOROUGH. WILTS. SN8 1NE 
TEL (0672) 54470 

Wi' ( arry most of the scarce issues of 
I US Marvel B/W magazines Pocket books. 
Paperbacks Giant treasury editions 
m.iny early Marvels 
Wf>v run send us your SAE 


"OUTER LIMITS" 

The Fantasy Mail Order Service 
offering you probably the most 
comprehensive range of Sci-Fi, 




Unit 7,1.St rl(H)r. I'niversify Precinct. 
Oxford Rd./Booth.St. West. 
MANCHF^iTKR 061 27.16666 
linit 6, Harrison St, OfT Vicar I.ane. 
(Opp. W . Yorks Bus Station) 
I.KKDS 053242632S 
The iihovc two shops specialise ir 
Ameriean Comics. Science Ficlion 
Film/T. V. material. 

ODYSSEY 

MAGAZINK & POSTER CENTRE 
21. Hanging Ditch, Corn Exchange 
Building. MANCHFISTER 4 
Mags for every interest. Superb range 
ot posters. 0618327044. 


Sheffield Space Centre 

4S5 London Road, Heeley. 

ShefSeld S2 4HL 
Telephone: Sheffield 581040 
We stock a large selection of S/F 
Fantasy paperbacks. American 
comics, Pordolios. Magazines etc 
Open - Monday. Tuesday, Tliursday, 
Friday tOam - Spm. Saturday 9am 
Closed Wednesday. SAE fw bst. 


COMIC SHOWCASE 

17 Monmouth Street, London WC2 
01 240 3664 

Open SIX days a week 10amio6pm. 

We are THE SPECIALISTS mold 
American corrucs and our vast stock 
ranges from Golden Age through to 
the '70s. mcluding Marvels, D.C.s. 
E.C.s. Timelys and many more 
Regular shipments from the USA 
enable us to offer a wide seleaion of 
the non-distrlbuted Marvels. We now 
offer a full range of advance IMPORT 
comics from all the major companies 
We are always interested m buymg 
coUections of old or rare comics m 
luce condition 


^EVENTS ♦ 


BIRMINGHAM COMIC MART 

We're Moving! Yes we will beat a 
convenient new city centre 
location, the NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL in Temple St. Two rooms 
of Comics UK & USA. Film & TV 
and much more. Opens Noon. 
October 4th. Admission 30p. 
Organised by SHADOWLANO. 
Interested In the above? Why not 
send for our Comprehensive Mail 
Order Listto: SHADOWLANO, 

16 Fleet St., Birmingham B31JY. 
Nowopentues-Fri 10am-6pm 
and Sat 8.30am-6.30Dm 


FREE 


Science Fiction/Fantasy 
Monthly Magazine 
* Reviews * News * Comment * 
All UK SF/F paperbacks sold 
Write to: SFF BOOKS 
P.O. Box 712. London SE9 IXW 
Or Phone: 01 -859 6649 


American and British Comics. 
SAE for 26 page catalogue of 
100,000 Comic-Books. Marvel. 
D.C., 2000AD. Plastic bags also 
for comic protection. 

The Comics Mail Order 
Specialist 

(JUSTIN EBBS) JUST COMICS 
2 Crossmead Avenue, 
Greenford, Middlesex UB6 STY 


33 Virginia Street, Glasgow G1 
You could have your US Marvel 
monthlies up to three months in advance 
for only a little more than you'll now 
have to pay at your local newsagent. We 
can also supply advance copies of DC's 
and most independent publishers. All 
comics are mailed flat, in mint condition, 
inside a padded envelope. Interested? (3r 
course you are! 

Send an SAE to Olympus Distributors 
at the above address and your collecting 
worries could be over. Wealso stock ba^ 
issues. Why not send us your "wants list" 
and an SAE. 



AMERICAN COMICS 

Boughl. sold and exchanged 
S. A. F. for current sales list to: 

Mr A. Simmons, 18 At hole Grove, 
Southport, Merseyside PR9 7I)E. 
F’ersonal callers welcome by 
appointment only. I am always 
interested in buying your 
unwanted comics. 



DR WHO FANS 

Send a First Class Stamp for my 
latest list of Dr Who: Books. Annuals. 
Comics and Merchandise. Also 
subscription available for latest 
Paperbacks and Hardbacks. (I will 
buy Dr Who items as well) Blakes 7 
and Avengers list alsoavailable. 
JOHN mrON. 1. Orchard Way. 
Hensall. Nr. Goole. 

North Humberside. DN14 ORT. 



POSTERS & PRINTS 

Sci-fi rock pop humorous pin-ups 
scenics etc Choose from our vast 
range available by mail order Send 
lust 60p for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
(many illustrated m full colouri 
Cauldron Promotions (Dept MV) 
A7 Landseer Rd London NI9 4|G 


WONDERWORLD 

26 Ashloy Roid, Botcombe, 
Bournomouth, Dorset BH14LH 
Phone: 0202 0202 37733 

THIS SHOP IS A COMPLETE FANTASY' Not only 
do we stock the entire range of Marvel. OC, 

First, Edipse and so on . . but we have THOU¬ 
SANDS of back-issues pkis Portfolios. Artwork. 
T-shirts, badges. Doctor Who gear. Dungeons and 
Dragons. Videos. Books, accessories So why not 
visit us or send us your SAE^ What's to lose'’ 


APOLOGY 

Marvel Comics apologise to Titan 
Books and Forbidden Planet for 
printing the American version of the 
Chris Achilleos Portfolio Ad. in the 
Doctor Who Summer Special. The 
details and prices printed there are 
incorrect. Please see Doctor Who 114 
for the correct information. 


TO ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED ADS, RING ROBIN PAYNE ON (01) 221 1232 MC65 








































































































M A G A Z I IM E 


Short Story Competition 

Runner-Up, Under 15 Category 

O lag was returning from the hunt. The deer over 
his shoulder had taken two days to track. 
Within a few hours it would feed his whole 
family. His new spear had proved its worth. The old 
people of the tribe might want to stay with the old 
ways, but Olag knew now that sharp metal made 
better blades than stone. 

As he entered the cave, his father glared at him, but 
Olag spoke first. “The melters-of-rock are right. The old 
ways are as dead as this deer.” 

“But when we himted with the stone blade, we were as 
free as the deer that flew before us,” said the old man. 
"Now we hunt only when they let us.” 

But Olag was quite prepared to dig their rock. In 
return, he’d been given the sharp metal that tipped his 
spear. He wanted another piece. Then he’d have a better 
l^fe. 

The Heat 


The melters-of-rock would be gone one day. They 
would take their flying machine, and they would go in a 
cloud of smoke and flame, just as they had arrived. But 
first, he wanted to learn their magic. He wanted to learn 
the secret of the thimderbolts. When pushing their carts, 
he’d seen the melters-of-rock using them to turn stones 
into fiery liquid. He’d also seen how easily the 
thunderbolt would kill a deer. That was why he’d had to 
track his deer for two days. There were few left. The 
melters-of-rock were always hungry. 

A board the TARDIS, the Doctor’s two companions, 
Harry and Sarah, were wondering where their 
•present course would take them. They hoped the 
destination would be Earth. The Doctor assured his 
friends that was where they were headed. What he could 
not say for certain, is where they would land, or in what 
century. 

The planet’s outline appeared on the screen, together 
with something else. “What on Earth is that?” Sarah 
exclaimed. 

“What on Earth indeed!” replied the Doctor. ‘Tve seen 
something like it only once before. In 1945,1 passed the 
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Earth, and there on the screen was a bright image 
pulsing just like that. What I saw was the energy imprint 
of the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima.” 

The Doctor’s companions stared at the screen. 

“Could this be a nuclear war?” asked Harry. 

"There’s only one energy source,” replied the Doctor. 
“In a war, I’d expect more. It might not even be an atomic 
bomb. But whatever it is, it has to be extremely powerful. 

“Increase the scanning power, Sarah. I think we need 
a closer look before we land on something we can’t 
handle.” 

Sarah made the adjustment. The entrance to a cave 
appeared on the screen. 

O lag was sweating. He was used to the heat from 
the sun in the outside air. Here in the caves it was 
usually cool. The deeper you went, the cooler it 
got. But not now. The melters-of-rock worked deeper 
than he had ever been. 

He’d learned every twist of every cavern in the system 
as a boy. Now there were new caves, with new twists. He 
still sweated. Not from the effort of pushing the cart 
laden with rock, but from the very heat of the air. It 












rushed from below like a burning wind, making him long 
for the next hunting trip in the cooler air outside, even in 
the desert. 

He did not like the new caves. They were dangerous. 
Carved by his people from the rock, they were not 
smooth as the old caves were, except where their great 
machine had been. But once it had passed by, pieces 
would fall from the roof. Many of his people had been 
killed. Soon even the old and the young would be driven 
deep down to push the carts. 

A growl from deep in the throat of one of the 
melters-of-rock stopped Olag in his tracks. They 
reminded him of the great apes of the stories told by the 
old people. In a place far to the south, where there were 
many trees, and much water, the apes, they said, had 
long arms to swing through the trees. And powerful 
shoulders that could crush a man if they turned on him. 

But these people had never used the force of their 
arms, only the force of the thunderbolt each one carried. 
The melter-of-rock wanted Olag to hurry. He was tired 
as well as hot, but he knew the power of the 
thunderstick. 

At that moment, a rumble from the roof made them 
both look up. The melter-of-rock began to lumber 
forward towards Olag, his arms swinging wildly as he 
tried to move fast. Rock fell around him. Arms flailing, he 
fell. But his thunderstick left his grip and was caught by 
Olag. When he looked up, the melter-of-rock was gone. 
Only a pile of.rocks could be seen. 


^*^Ft can’t be a bomb. Doctor. If the energy source was 

I an atomic bomb there’d be terrible destruction. 

^■This place looks like a desert, but no worse than 
that," said Sarah. 

“That’s right. Doctor,” Harry agreed. “I’ve seen film of 
what follows an atomic bomb. A terrific shock wave, 
trees that bum like matches, lakes that boil. That lake 
doesn’t look like it’s boiling to me." 

“It isn’t," replied the Doctor. “And the energy doesn’t 
come from a bomb. Look at the edge of that lake. Does 
nothing strike you as strange?" 

“No trees," said Sarah. “No trees, no grass. Even in a 
desert, you would expect a few palm trees close to fresh 
water.” 

“Why should it be fresh water?” asked the Doctor. 
“Harry, compute outside atmospheric conditions." 

Harry programmed the commands. 

“Earth atmosphere ... high temperauire ... more 
humidity than normal for a desert ... and high salinity. 
High salinity! In a desert! We must be at the coast.” 

“No, wait, Harry,” Sarah broke in quickly. “Look at the 
altimeter. It’s got a minus reading. We’re below sea 
level.” 

“My friends,” said the Doctor, “welcome to the Dead 
Sea. Now we know where we are. I wonder when we’re 
here? The last time I came to this spot I helped them 
develop a permanent ink for writing the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Ah! As I thought, we’re a little earlier than that.” 

O lag sneaked carefully and silently through the 
caves. He was looking for a particular rock, 
formed like a bird’s wing. Beneath it was a 
narrow tunnel, leading to a larger cavern that emerged 
close to the Scdt sea. 

There he knew the perfect hiding place for the 
thunderbolt stick. If the melters-of-rock caught him with 
it, he would be killed for certain. 

He came out into the blazing sun. Before him, a strange 
object. From it stepped a strange figure. 

“Good morning, I am the Doctor.” 

Olag raised the thunderstick in his direction. 

“Do be careful with that. You’re making yourself look 
ridioilous. Besides, I’m not sxure you know how to use it. 
The technology looks a little advanced, and it might just 
go off.” 

Olag stepped back as two more figures emerged. 

“Ah, these are my companions, Sarah and Harry. 
Forgive me the discourtesy of not affording you a fiUl 
introduction yourself. You haven’t told me your name 
yet.” 

It was Sarah who arranged the full introduction, 
repeating the names with a pointing finger. She pointed 
at the stranger. 

“Olag,” he responded. 

“Well done, Sarah. Now, Olag, we’ve got a lot to talk 
about." 

But Olag hurried away behind a rock. He urged the 
Doctor and his companions to join him quickly. 

From their hiding place, they watched two ape-like 
creatures driving before them some of Olag’s people. 
They each carried a weapon like Olag’s. 

“Somehow," said the Doctor, “I’ve the feeling our 
friend should not be carrying one of those. Well, my 
friend, why have you got it?” !► 
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T he night air of the desert was surprisingly chill, but 
the blaze from the fire threw out its own warmth, as 
well as a thousand shadows dancing on the walls 
of the cave. The Doctor thought the venison was 
delicious, and foimd the story of Olag and his people 
fascinating. 

The melters-of-rock were aliens of course, because of 
the manner of their arrival. But he wanted to know more 
of their craft. It travelled through space, but seemed to 
have another function. It could dig timnels as well. And 
apparently they were digging very deep indeed. But 
why? 

Suddenly, two huge shadows passed across the wall of 
the cave. Before them stood two of the aliens, bigger than 
they’d seemed from the distance, and more menacing. 
Their heads seemed buried into their massive shoulders. 
Strangely, though each was covered with a thick mat of 
shaggy hair, both creatures seemed to feel the night 
chill. They were shivering. 

“Feeling cold?" asked the Doctor. "Do draw closer to 
the fire.” But it was the others in the cave who moved. 
With the menacing weapons p>ointed at them, the cave 
people moved quickly where they were told. Deeper 
into the cave and deeper down. 

“I think we’d better do as they say,” advised the 
Doctor. "They do seem rather forceful.” 

«^t’s just like the mines of Britain in the Nineteenth 
I Century,” said Sarah. "There are men, women and 
Achildren, young and old, in underground slavery. 
Only the fortunate ones like Olag get out, to hunt for their 
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masters. But if they want to see their families again, they 
have to return - to this.” 

"But this is a greater industrial revolution than the 
coal-mines brought about,” said the Doctor. “Though it is 
a revolution brought about by releasing energy locked 
naturally within the Earth.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Harry. 

“Olag calls them Melters-Of-Rock. But Fve heard of 
them before. They’re the people of the planet Ronos. As 
you can see, they’re an advanced race, but I thought 
they’d all disappeared thousands of years ago by their 
own actions. A self-destructive civilisation.” 

“What happened?” asked Sarah. 

“Theirs was a very warm planet, but on a spiral path, 
away from their sun. As Ronos cooled, they began to tap 
the heat locked deep within the planet. But the process 
got out of hand. Something went wrong, and they were 
apparently all wiped out. These Ronans obviously 
escaped, but on Earth they’ve found the temperature a 
little on the cool side for their liking.” 

"You mean they’re drilling to the Earth’s core?” asked 
Harry. 

“Precisely, my friend. And if we don’t stop them, they’ll 
release the tremendous pent-up energies of aU that 
magma deep below. They’ll change the climate of the 
Earth, and alter the whole course of world history.” 

As they talked, the Doctor and his companions were 
led deeper still below. 

cc^V|his place is wet,” exclaimed Sarah. “The rest of 
I the cave system is dry.” 

"And it’s salt water,” Harry chipped in. “I’ve 
just tasted it.” 

“My friends, you’ve just discovered the means to the 
Earth’s salvation. This is where we make our stand,” said 
the Doctor. "Above us is the Dead Sea. They came here 
because it is closer to the centre of the Earth than almost 
anywhere else. Before us, the way down. Behind us, the 
way back up. And as you know, water rxms downhill.” 

Harry protested, “But we’d need something pretty 
powerM to crack the roof. How can we do it?” 

“Olag’s thunderstick should help. It’s really a 
laser-type weapon. It should make a hole in the roof 
pretty quickly. Even if it turns those trickles into streams, 
the salt water will drive the Ronans below. As you can 
see, they’re avoiding the drips, and pools. There were no 
seas on Ronos, and they’re allergic to salt water. 

“Olag, tell your people to run for the surface, for the 
sun, once I start this little diversion.” 

Quickly mastering the laser, the roof trickles soon 
became streams. Panic struck the Ronans. Down they 
lumbered, towards their precious heat. After them, the 
waters of the Dead Sea flowed. First a trickle, soon a 
flood. 

"Doctor?” asked Sarah. “Haven’t we just emptied the 
Dead Sea? Siurely we’ve altered the course of history.” 

“Not at all,” the Doctor replied. “The Dead Sea is the 
drain for the mighty river Jordan. We’ve just borrowed 
the water to fill the caves beneath. The Jordan will soon 
fill the Dead Sea once again. I suppose you could say that 
we’ve just parted the waters. Now I remember the first 
time that was done. In the Red Sea, by Moses...” 

Andrew Lowes, age ten, of Walls, Shetland Islands, will 
receive a Dalek kit and the artwork for the story illustration, 
which John Ridgway will kindly donate. 
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